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a) Fiaune No. 1.—LADIES' STREET TOLLETTE.—(For Description see next Page.) 











E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE 


(For Illustration see preceding Page.) 


Ficure No. 1.—This stylish costume is made of | garment is a full pocket cut bias of the material and | 


striped percale and prettily trimmed with plain ma-| additionally trimmed with a piped band. ‘The basque 
terial corded with white. The skirt has a Spanish is loose-fitting and very graceful im its outlines, |; 
flounce, and was cut by pattern No. 4408, price 35 | is trimmed to correspond with the remainder of the 
cents. It hangs neatly, and two piped bands fivish suit, and was cut by pattern No. 4798, price 30 cents. 
its lower edge effectively. The over-skirt was cut | This model is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 4g 
by pattern No. 4805, which costs 25 cents and like | inches, bust measure. The hat is of chip, and jg 
the skirt model is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 | trimmed with silk and blossoms, prettily complet. 
inches, waist measure. On the right side of the | ing the costume. . 











Figure No. 2.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. Figure No. 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
Figure No. 3.—A very charming little costume in 





Figure No. 2.—The Princess dress composing ‘a 
part of this costume is made of cashmere, and was | one garment is illustrated by this engraving, and is 
cut by pattern No. 4740, which is in 7 sizes for. girls made of linen and prettily elaborated with soutache 
from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 30 cents. To make braid. It has a loose sack fr verlaid with cut- | 
the dress for a girl of 6 years, 3} yards of goods, 27| away jacket portions, and a Princess back with a 
inches wide, will be needed. The apron is made of | plaited skirt. The pattern is No. 4810, price 25 cents, | 
white Swiss, and was cut by pattern No. 4801, price | and is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. 
15 cents. The pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 to Of material 27 inches wide, 4 yards will be required 
9 years of age. Tomake the apron for a girl of 7 years, | to make the dress for a girl of 6 years. The straw 


1} yard of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. | hat is trimmed with velvet and a jaunty wing. 
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GIRLS’ CIRCULAR WATTEAU WRAPPER. 

No. 4804.—The wrapper illustrated is made of 
Madras cloth, and each side is all in one piece. The 
loose fronts close with hooks and loops under ribbon 
bows, while the back is partly adjusted by a center 
seam, aided by a Cart seam extending downward 
from the arm’s-eye. Just below the waist-line of the 
back an extra width is cut on the skirt and laid in 
a box-plait on the outside under a bow of ribbon 


Saieeeresicisvotoacmngeeniitch 


lh ea: oke rel slraa 


The sleeves are in coat shape, aud the collar is in mili- 

tary style. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 

‘> 9 years of age. To make the wrapper ior a girl 

of 7 years, 3} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 

- required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
4804 


Front View 





Fe ge ee 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ LOOSE-FITTING HOUSE 
DRESS. 


i 

‘ : 

| No. 479%.—This charming dress is designed for , are in coat shape, and each is completed with a nar- || 
|| house wear and may be made of any soft clinging mate- | row plaiting at the wrist, while the neck is encircled 


rial, or of silk or velvet if expense be no consideration. | by a military collar. The pattern is in 13 sizes for 
The front is in Princess style, but the back has a/| ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and re- 
basque portion falling over a Jong plaited skirt. A full | quires 78 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, to make 
pocket is at the right side, and like the basque and skirt | the garment for a lady of medium size. Price of || 
is finished with a cording of the material. The sleeves | pattern, 40 cents. 












































Front View. 
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Front View. 
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Front View. 




















LADIES’ LOOSE-FITTING 
BASQUE. 
(DESIRABLE FOR LINEN OR CAMBRIC.) 

No. 4798.—A pretty basque, appro- 
priate for completing a suit of any 
material, is illustrated by these en- 
gravings. It is adjusted by a single 
dart at each side of the closing, and 
by side-backs and a center-seam. 
The sleeves are in the ordinary 
shape, and a Byron collar is about 
the neck. The pattern is in 13 sizeg 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and requires 2{ yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, to make the 
garment for a lady of medium size. 


Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


MISSES’ LOOSE-FITTING BASQUE. 

(DESIRABLE FOR LINEN OR CAMBRIC.) 

No. 4809.—The basque here presented is 
similar in fitting to the one above described, 
but is slightly different in tle outline of its 
skirt. It is made of de bege and trimmed 
with bands of the same and pipings of silk, 
and closes its entire length with button- 
holes and buttons. The neck is completed 
by’a military collar, and the sleeve with 
bands like that on the skirt. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 yeats 
of age, and costs 25 cents. To make the 
basque for a miss of 13 years, 2} yards of 


material, 27 inches wide, will be required. 


LADIKS’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(DESIRABLE FOR LINEN OR 


CAMBRIC.) 





No. 4805.—This is a very pretty 
over-skirt to wear with the 
basque illustrated at the top of the 
page, and may be trimmed with 
rows of lace’ or embroidery as 
preferred. The front is fitted to 
the belt by darts, but the back- 
breadth is adjusted by shirring- 
tapesrin inthe top. The pattern 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 
36 mches, waist measure, and 
requires 44 yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, to make the garment 
for a lady of medium size. Price 
of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Back View. 
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LADIES’ CAPE. 


No. 4808.—The advantage of one 
of these little capes is easily per- 
éeived, as it is just the thing to 
throw about one’s shoulders when 
the weather has become too warm 
for a large or close wrap. ~ It is 
made of suit goods and trimmed 
with ball fringe, though other ma- 
terials and trimmings are also appro- 
priate. To make the cape for a 

} lady of medium size, 2 yards of 

REPO ~ SOS. ® goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
needed. The pattern is in 10 sizes 

for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


* measure, and costs 20 cents. -f- 
Front View. 0s 
Back View. 


MISSES’ CAPE 


No. 4820.—Suit goods are employed in 
: pio} 





making the little cape illustrated by these en- 
used as a 


ce 


gravings, and worsted fringe is 
is encircled by a narrow 


ies. The 


rolling collar, closing with ribbon ties 


trimming. Tho neck 


pattern ig suitable for any material, and i in 


8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. 
To make the cape for a miss of fourteen years, . 
1} yard of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
needed. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





Front View. 


steed penn 


MISSES’ WRAP. 


eet ame, 


No. 4807.—Garments of this description 
are still very popular, and will doubtless 
continue so for an indefinite period. The 
one illustrated has a seam at the center of 
the back,’and side-seams shaping the wrap 
to the shoulders and along the arms. A 
rolling collgr is about the neck, and like 


na sn inte 





the remaining edges of the wrap is com- 
pleted with worsted fringe. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 





oe 
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of age, and may be used for any material. 
To make the wrap for a miss of 12 years, 
2§ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 4807 
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Front View. 
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Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE. 

No. 4806.—This charming polonaise is made of | light cloth, according to the season, and worn as a 
cambric and trimmed rows of braid. It is fitted | travelling wrap or a street garment. The front is loose 
by bust and under-arm darts, and by side-back-seams 
extending to the shoulders and a seam at the center 
of the back. The paitern isin 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 30 cents. To 
make the garment for a miss of 12 years, 4% yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. 


GIRLS’ OVER-GARMENT 


(DESIRABLE FOR TRAVELLING PURPOSES.) 


No. 4802.—This garment may be made of linen or 


with 
and the back is plaited, while a shoulder cape falls 
over the coat-shaped sleeve. The pattern is in 7 sizes 
for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


of goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed 


- 4810 
1863 


Back View. . 
(DESIRABLE FOR PIQUE OR 


1810 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ LOOSE-FITTING PRINCESS DRESS 
No. 4803.—This neat little garment is made of} No. 
linen and completed with hems or facings. It is fitted | any material falling easily into plaits 
at the front and back by dart seams extending to the | loose and is overlaid with a jacket portion, while the 
shoulders, together with the center seam joining the back is fitted in Princess shape and has a plaited 
two sides of the dress The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls 
girls from 2 to 9 years of age, and requires 3 
of goods, 27 inches wide, to make the dress for a girl | a girl of 6 years, 4 yards of material, 27 inches wide, 


or 


LINEN.) 


The front is 


The pattern is in 8 sizes for | skirt attached. 


To make the garment for a girl of 6 years, 44 yards | 
| 


4810.—This is a pretty model for batiste or | 


3} yards | from 3 to 9 years of age. To make the garment for | 


of 6 years. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 

















2) cents. 
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Front View. Back View. 


INFANTS’ CIRCULAR SLIP. 

No. 4818.—With the exception of the sleeves, the 

| cunning little garment illustrated by these engrav- 

Front View. Back View. ¢ | ings is cut in one piece, being shaped to the figure by 

- Ae | short shoulder seams. It has bias back edges closing 

INFANTS’ SLIP. | with button-holes and buttons, while a drawing tape 

No. 4815.— this dainty little slip is made of white slightly gathers the neck. The neck, the wrists of 

| cambric and edged with narrow Valenciennes edging. | the little sleeves, the bottom, and the overlapping | 

The neck is slightly gathered by a drawing tape in- | back edge, are all completed with Italian lace. To || 

serted in its hem and tied at the back. To make the | make a slip like the one pictured, 14 yard of goods, | 

| slip, 2} yards of goods, 36 inches wide, will be re- | 36 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 
quired. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 15 cents. 
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Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 





INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH SEAMLESS pegs INFANTS’ SKIRT. 
YOKE. No, 4819.—The waist portion of this skirt consists 

No. 4816.—This little dress may be highly elabor-| of a double piece of cambric sewed to a gathered | 
ated about the skirt and yoke with insertions of lace | skirt of the same material. The top of thegwaist is 
or embroidery, tuckings or puffings. In the present | machine-stitched, and the overlapping end is secured 
instance it is made of soft cambric and simply trim-| by nursery pins. The bottom of the skirt is finished 
med with narrow Italian lace. The opening at the! by a broad hem, and a cluster of five tucks each half | 
back is closed with tiny buttons and edged with|an inch deep. Allowance for the tucks must be | 
lace. There is but one size of the pattern, and 2}/ made in cutting the skirt. To make the skirt, 24 
yards of goods, 36 inches wide, will be needed in| yards of goods; 36 inches wide, will be required. | 
making a dress like it. Price of pattern, 20 cents. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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4817 
INFANTS’ FLANNEL BAND. 


No. 4817.—A straight strip of flan- 
nel forms the article illustrated. All 
the edges are folded over on the out- 
side for a hem, and the raw edges are 
flatly caught to position by cat-stitches. 
Of material 27 inches wide, } yard is 
needed in making the band. Price of 
pattern, 10 cents. 


MISSES’ CIRCULAR WATER- 
“PROOF. 


No. 4811.—These illustrations pre- 
Front View. sent a very convenient and comfortable Back View. 

garment, The circular closes its er 
tire length with button-hules and buttons, and at] portions are. connected , military collar. Th 
each side openings are made for the hands and cov- | pattern is in 8 sizes for 
ered with braid-bound laps of the material. The! age, and costs 35 cents. To make the cloak fora 


cape is fitted by a regular shoulder-seam above a cres- | miss of 13 years, 24 yards of goods, 54 inches wid 


1 8 w 15 years of 


cent-shaped dart. The cape is also bound, and both | will be found necessary. 


Back View. 4800 
Front Vier 
CHILD'S 
No. 4812.—This neat little blouse is made of linen. (DESIRA 

The sleeve is finished with a ruffle of linen set on | No. 4800.—A stylish lit ss is here illustrated. 
under a band, and the neck by a rolling collar bound | The front is plain, and the ba loses with button- 
with the goods. A belt clasps the waist, and the] holes and buttors. The sleeve is in coat shape and 
front closes with button-holes and buttons. The |is trimmed with braid, while a deep, round collar en- 
patiern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of| circles the neck. The pattern is in 6 sizes for child 
age. To make the waist for a girl of 7 years, 24] ren from 1 to 6 years of age, and requires 24 yards 
Pards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. | of goods, 27 inches wide, in making the dress for a 
Price of pattern, 20 ceuts. l child of 4 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. 


"NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, om receipt of price and | 


em T. S, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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ARTHU R’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Vor. XLV. 


FELICIA DOROTHEA HEMANS. , had obtained a universality which seemed to make 


assured that “title to enduring fame,” which the 
| great critic had not ventured to predict to her. Her 
EARLY fifty years ago, Lord Jeffrey, in-a criti- | praises were in every mouth, her poems in every 
i cism on Mrs. Hemans’s poems, remarked as | heart. Nowhere did criticisn: utter a harsh word of 
follows: jcensure. Even an Alison—perhaps no one but an 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


“ We have seen too much of the perishable nature | Alison could have done so—regarded her as a rival 
of modern literary fame, to venture to predict to Mrs. | of Coleridge! Yet, alas! for the transitoriness of 
Hemans that hers will be immortal, or even of very | poetic fame! I have now before me a volume de- 
long duration. * * * If taste and elegance, how- | voted to the history of English literature, in which 
ever, be titles to enduring fame, we might venture | not even the name of the once so admired _poetess is 
securely to promise that rich boon to the author) to be found. In this same book, however, much 
before us; who adds to those great merits a tender- | space is given to numerous other poets, both men and 
ness and loftiness of feeling, and an ethereal purity | women, who never possessed a tithe of the popularity 
of sentiment, which could only emanate from the} which Mrs. Hemans really deserved, to say nothing 
soul of a woman.” | of what was accorded to her. 

Ten or fifteen years later, as the writer of this} Still another “manual of English literature,” the 
sketch well remembers, Mrs. Hemans’s popularity | work of a learned professor, speaking of Mrs. Hemans, 


VOL. XLY.—17. (231) 
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And from the silvery sea 
To them the sailor's wakeful eye is turning— 
Unchanged they rise, they have not mourned for thee 


asserts that “her reputation has been steadily on the 
wane for the last thirty years;” which may be the 
fact, though one is tempted to ask, if it would not be 
more consonant with truth, to say that her poems, 
like those of Byron, Scott, Shelly, Campbell and 
others of her contemporaries, are, comparatively 
speaking, less read now than they were when their 
authors stood in the zenith of their fame? One can 
admit this; but Mrs. Hemans’s reputation, like the 
reputations of the poets just mentioned, was estab- 
lished long since, and, if rightly viewed, will be 
found pretty much what it was in the hey-day of her 
popularity. It is something, be it greater or less, of 
which she cannot easily be deprived, even to leave 
her name out of our school manuals of literature 
cannot do that 

The writer whom I have quoted, in his so-called | 1794. 


|  Couldst thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 
Even as a dew-drop from the myrtle spray, 
Swept by the wind away? 
Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race, 
And was there power to smite them with decay? 


“Why, who shall talk of thrones, of sceptres riven ?— 
Bowed be our hearts to think on what we are, 
When from its height afar 

A world sinks thus—and yon majestic heaven 
Shines not the less for that one vanished star!” 


Mrs. Felicia Dorothea Hemans was the daughter 
of a Mr. Browne, a merchant of Liverpool, England, 
in which city she was born, on the 25th of September, 
Soon after the birth of the future poetess, her 
reverses, broke up 
business, and removed with his family to Wales, in 

the midst of the wild 
scenery of 
which her childhood 
was passed. Here it was 
that her heart became 
filled with that ardent 
love of nature, of which 
we have evidences in 
all her works, and by 
which, even in her early 
childhood, she was 80 
inspired, that song came 
to her almost with her 
speech. We, have 
glimpses of her as a 
child, writing poetry, 
with her mother’s en- 
couragement, and de- 
vouring num berless 
books, in an insatiable 
desire for knowledge. 
We are told also, of her 
facility in acquiring lan- 
And | guages, of her extraordinary memory, and of her 





] 
“manual of literature,” further adds with regard to | father, having met with some 
Mrs. Hemans, that “she wrote pleasing things, with | 


: mountain 
coo, ioe: * 


MRS. HEMANS’S HOME AT BRONWYLFA NEAR ST. ASAPH. 


infinite prettiness, but had no creative genius.” 





this from a “professor of English literature,” in 
speaking of the author of such grand lyrics as 
“ Bernardo del Carpio,” “The Hour of Death,” “The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and the “Hymn 
of the Vaudois Mountaineers!” Are we to charac- 
terize poems like her “Treasures of the Deep,” and 
her “Song of Night,” as mere “pleasing things,” 
written with “infinite prettiness?” Is “infinite 
prettiness” the aptest phrase a learned professor of 
literature could apply to lines of such stately solem- 
nity as the following, from “The Lost Pleiad ?” 


“Hath the night lost a gem, the regal night? 
She wears her crown of old magnificence, 
Though thou art exiled thence— 

No desert seems to part those arms of light, 
’*Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 


“ They rise in joy, the starry myriads burning— 
The shepherd greets them on his mountains free ; 


keen relish of Shakspeare when only six years old. 
Having scarcely passed her fourteenth year, the 
young poetess, who at this period was remarkable for 
her beauty and her attractive manners, gave to the 
world her first volume. It was entitled “ Early 
Blossoms,” and contained a few pieces written in her 
tenth year. Perhaps there was nothing remarkable 
in these early effusions; for they were received with 
a coldness which one can hardly help wondering at, 
when the youth of their author is remembered. 
Four years later, in 1812, Miss Browne offered a 
| second volume to the public, bearing the title of “ The 
Domestic Affections.” Though somewhat monoto- 
nous in tone, it showed that she possessed a chaste 
yet glowing imagination, and gained her place as a 
“bright particular star” in that galaxy of poets, of 
which Campbell may be regarded as the most bril- 
liant luminary. The same year, the beautiful and 
gifted young poetess was married to Captain Hemans 
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an officer in the British service, whose health, we are | gretted, as much as did the admirers of her poetry. 
told, had been impaired by the vicissitudes of mili- It left her no opvortunity for revision, or for that 
tary life, and especially in the retreat on Corunna, | condensation which is one great requisite of all true 
and in the Walcherin expedition. poetry. Her readiness of composition, it is true, was 
Her marriage does not appear to have cansed any | wonderfully shown ; but there is no doubt that, if she 
cessation of Mrs. Hemans’s literary activity. About| could have been permitted to write less, the quality 
a year after that event, she competed for, and won, | of her productions would have been greatly enhanced, 
the prize of fifty pounds, which a number of patriotic | Nevertheless, her popularity was continually on the 
Scotchmen had offered for the best poem on Sir Wil-| increase, and her poems were always warmly wel- 
liam Wallace. Again, in June, 1821, we find her | comed. 
the winner of the prize awarded by the Royal Society | One of the first publications of Mrs. Hemans, after 
of Literature, for the best poem on the subject of | her separation from her husband, was “The Restora- 
“Dartmoor.” Her next venture was in a new field, | tion of the Works of Art to Italy.” Though now 
that of the drama, in which, if she did not display | almost forgotten, this poem possesses much merit, 
any very great genius, she nevertheless cannot be | and is, perhaps, as noteworthy a specimen of English 
said to have failed, her “ Vespers of Palermo,” a| heroic verse as any since Campbell's “ Pleasures of 
tragedy, which appeared in 1823, meeting with a| Hope.’ The subject is ably handled, and in a style 
very kindly reception, from the critics, at least. The | just suited to it; yet, like all of Mrs. Hemans’s more 
list of her poetic productions during her six years of | ambitious pieces, or, at least, more extended ones, it 
married life concludes, it would seem, with “The | presents few points of excellence which might not be 
Siege of Valencia, The Last Constantine, and other | looked for from any ordinarily well-cultivated, im- 
poems,” also published in 1823. That this frail, | aginative person, with some facility in versification. 
delicate little woman could accomplish so much | It probably approaches as near to one of those pleas- 
really meritorious work in so short a time, is cer-| ing things, written “ with infinite prettiness,” as any 
tainly matter for astonishment, That astonishment | of its author’s productions; yet, after all, it exhibits 
is vastly increased, when we are told, that within this | a uniformity of strength and vigor which forbid such 
same period she had become the mother of not less|a characterization of it. Whatever may now be 
than five children, all of them boys. | thought of it, however, it added to the reputation of 
And yet, while accomplishing all this, Mrs. He-| our poetess, as also did the “Welsh Melodies,” 
mans had lived very far from a happy life. The ill-| and some other volumes published about the same 
health of her husband, acting upon a temperament | time. 
naturally irritable, had made him anything but a! In 1827, on the death of her mother, Mrs. Hemans 
pleasant companion. Consequently, the married | quitted Wales, and took up her residence at Waver- 
pair had not lived in the most amicable relations | tree, in the neighborhood of Liverpool. From here 
with each other. Of the special difficulties in the she made two trips to Scotland, in which she visited 
way of their remaining together happily as man and | Sir Walter Scott, calling also upon Wordsworth and 
wife, 1 can find nothing on record. The story that | other literary celebrities of the day, with all of whom 
comes to us is, simply, that the captain found it| she was a welcome and a favored guest. 
necessary to visit Italy for the benefit of his health, During the same year in which she removed to 
and from that visit he never returned. He and his| Wavertree, appeared her “Forest Sanctuary,” in 
wife never met again. It is spoken of as something | which, as in the “ Songs of the Affections,” published 
remarkable, and as redounding greatly to the honor | jn 1830, and the “Records of Woman,” her genius 
of Mrs. Hemans, that none of her domestic unhappi- | shines conspicuous, if not with uniform brightness. 
nesses, whatever they may have been, found voice in | “ [pn these,” says an eminent critic, “ the field is em- 
her song. She bore her troubles in dignified | phatically her own. She ranges it with a free step 
silence, | and a queenly bearing; and everywhere rich flowers 
Soon after the departure of her husband for Italy, spring up in her path, and a glowing atmosphere, 
Mrs. Hemans went to live near St. Asaph’s, in North | Jike the rosy twilight of Italy, enlivens and illumines 
Wales, with her mother and sister, subsequently Mrs. | her progress. In these mysterious ties of love, there 
Gray, herself a poetess of recognized talent. Here | js to her a world of poetry. She not only celebrates 
she devated herself to literary pursuits, and to the | their strength and mourns their fragility, but with 
education of her children, upon whom all her affec- pensive ardor dwells on their eternal destiny. The 
tions were now centered, In furtherance of her! birth, the growth, the decline, the sacrifices, the 
literary aims, she took up the study of the German | whole morality and spirituality of human love, are 
and other foreign languages, the fruits of which | recognized and proclaimed by her muse. Profoundly 
aiterwards appeared in her “ Lays of Many Lands,” | does she feel the richness and the sadness, the glory 
and her “Translations from Camoens.” To defray | and the gloom, involved in the affections. She 
the expenses attendant upon the education of her | thinks it 
children, she was compelled to labor constantly with 
her pen, and became a steady contributor to Black- | 
wood and other periodicals. This necessity for unre- | 
witting production was something she herself re-| And reverently she declares that 


} 
| 
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‘A fearful thing that love and death may dwell 
In the same world!’ 
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‘He that sits above 
In His calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship; for its close is dim 
Ever with grief, which leads the wrung soul back to Him.’ 


“Where there is profound love, exalted patriotism 
or ‘a faith touching all things with hues of heaven,’ 
there she rejoices to expatiate. Fair as elysium ap- 
pears to her fancy, she celebrates its splendor only to 
reproach its rejection of the lowly and the loved: 


‘For the most loved are they 
Of whom fame speaks not with her clarion voice 
In regal halls! 
The vale with its deep fountain is their choice, 
And gentle hearts rejoice 
Around their steps! till silently they die, 
As a stream shrinks from summer’s burning eye. 


the shades o’erhung their way, 


exhausting of all work, brain-work, without experi. 
encing evil effects. Her health had long been mapj 
festly failing her, and now a rapid decline set jp, 
which she herself ‘felt could have no other termina. 
|tion than death. A tone of melancholy and de. 
spondency, tempered by Christian resignation and 
hope, became noticeable in all that she wrote. At 
last she broke down completely; and, after a pro- 
| tracted and singularly painful illness, the relief of 
death came to her, on the 16th of May, 1835. Her 
remains were deposited in the vault of St. Annel’s, in 
| Dublin. Shortly after her death, a volume of her 
| poetical remains was published. Subsequently, the 
| Blackwoods issued a complete edition of her works, 





| ° . . 

with a memoir by her sister. In her personal charac. 
| ter, Mrs. Hemans was one of the most amiable of 
| women, modest, unassuming and most exemplary in 


MRS. HEMANS’ HOUSE AT RHYLLON, NEAR 8ST. ASAPH. 


‘ And the world knows not then, 
Not then, or ever, what pure thoughts are fled ! 
Yet these are they that on the souls of men 
Come back, when night her folding veil bath spread, 
The long remembered dead ! 
But not with thee might aught save glory dwell— 
Fade, fade away, thou shore of Asphodel!’” 


After several years’ sojourn at Wavertree, Mrs. 
Hemans finally removed to Dublin, where her 
brother, Major Browne, resided. Here she pub- 
lished her “Hymns for Children” and “Songs for 
Music.” The domestic troubles through which she 
had passed, but all public manifestations of which 
she had so bravely repressed, had nevertheless been 
constantly preying upon her mind, perhaps all the 
more grievously for that very repression. Nor was 
it possible for one of such a delicate physical struc- 
ture to labor so incessantly as she did, at that most 


| all the relations of life. Though a dark shadow had 
fallen so early upon her married life, not even sean- 
| dal has raised so much as a whisper against her. 
| With regard to the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, Lord 
| Jeffrey thus remarks : 
| “It may not be the best imaginable poetry, and 
|may not indicate the very highest genius; but it 
| embraces a great deal of that which gives the very 
| best poetry its chief power of pleasing. It is infi- 
|nitely sweet, elegant and tender. The diction is 
| always beautiful, harmonious and free; and the 
|themes, though wonderfully varied, are uniformly 
treated with a grace and originality which marks the 
master hand,” 

To this I may add the following from Giefillan: 

“She reminds us of Shelly. Like him, drooping, 
fragile, a mighty mind too powerful for the tremu- 
lous reed in which it discoursed its music; like him, 
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A WONDERFUL 





the victim of exquisite nervous organization, verse | 
flowed on and from her, and the sweet sound often | 
overpowered the meaning. Like him, she was melan- | 
choly, but the sadness of both was musical, tearful, 
active, not stony, silent and motionless, still less 
misanthropical and disdainful. She has not, indeed, | 
sounded his depths, never reached his heights; yet 
they are, to our thought, so strikingly alike as to seem | 
brother and sister, in one beautiful but delicate and 
dying family.” 

And now, as a specimen, perhaps not the best, but 
a favorite with the present writer, of Mrs. Hemans’s 
lyric poetry, in which lies her peculiar strength, it 
may be the following will not be thought unworthy 
of quotation ; 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ?— 
Pale-glistening pearls, and rainbow-tinted shells— 
Bright things which gleam unreck’d of, and in vain !— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 
We ask not such from thee. 


Yet more, the depths have more !—what wealth untold, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies! 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal Argosies !— 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main! 
Earth claims not these again. 


Yet more, the depths have more !—thy waves have roll'd 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Seaweeds o’ergrown the halls of revelry.— 
Dash o’er them, ocean! in thy scornful play ! 
Man yields them to decay. 


Yet more! the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast! 
They hear but now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest.— 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy wave! 
Give back the true and brave! 


Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long! 


The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 


And the vain yearning woke ‘midst festal song! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown— 
But all is not thine own! 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manbood’s noble head, 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown; 
Yet must thou hear a voice—restore the dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee !— 
Restore the dead, thou sea! 





I witu love a worthy friend that can delight me 


as well as profit me, rather than him who cannot | 
delight me at all, and profit me no more; but yet I | are so life-like that they almost seem to speak.” 
will not weigh the gayest flowers, or the wings of 
butterflies, against wheat; but when I am to choose | branch of my art, madame, 
wheat, I may take that which looks the brightest.— | ably because I have worked con amore. I love the 


Jeremy TAYLOR. It is pure pleasure to me to perpetuate 
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A WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPH. 
N a certain secluded little village in 
there lived some years ago an honest peasant- 
woman, known as “La Veuve Yvonne.” She 





3rittany 


| happened one day to hear some of her neighbors 


speaking of the wonderful powers of photography. 
With absorbed attention she listened as they told her 
how that by means of this wonderful art were pro- 
duced on paper, in the space of a minute, not only 
| stars and trees, landscapes and buildings, but the 
| caprices of the sea, the phenomena of the sky and the 
most transient expressions of the human face. 

| “Wonderful indeed!’ she exclaimed, clasping her 
‘hands; and after a moment’s pause she demanded 
| eagerly: “Where are the best of these marvelous 





9” 


| pictures to be seen ? 
“In Paris,” was the reply. 
| Mére Yvonne ?” 

“ Never mind,” said she, nodding her head thought- 
| fully. “Ihave an idea. You will see. 
| The widow's mind was strong and simple; it did 
not take long to “make up.” Without staying to 
deliberate, without listening to the advices and warn- 
ings that besieged her on every side, and without 
| confiding to any one the object of her journey, she 
| packed up a few necessaries, and one fine morning, 
| rich with the savings of many industrious years, and 
armed with a written character from the farmer by 
whom she had been emploved, she set off alone for 


“Why do you ask, 


” 


Paris. 

| She arrived in the great capital, with her scarlet 
| petticoat, her white neckerchief, her large cap and 
It was a big place she saw, much 


| her honest face. 
larger than she had expected; very brilliant and 
busy and bewildering; but, though astonished, she 
was not a bit dismayed; she traversed the intermin- 
able boulevards with the nonchalance of a born 

| Parisian, giving no sort of attention to the city 
“lions;’ paying no heed to its monuments and 
museums, its parks and gardens, its gayeties and 
fetes; having in her honest head but a single idea— 

| namely, the power of photography. 

Directly she arrived she inquired: “Who is the 
best photographer ?” 

Opinions differed ; some told her Erwin; others, 
Solomon; others, Frank, Gustave Levy, Bertall 

“ But which of all these,” asked the dame, “ is most 
successful in portraits of children?” 

In reply she was furnished with the address of a 
certzin clever artist, whose name I am not at liberty 
to record, and to whose studio she at once hastened. 

“Everybody says, monsieur,” she began, “ that 

| your likenesses of children are admirable.” 

} « Everybody is very kind,” replied the photogra- 
| pher, smiling. 

| “That you take them in the most graceful and 
natural attitudes,” resumed the dame ; “and that they 


“If I have attained any unusual skill in this 
” he replied, “it is prob- 


| 
| little rogues. 
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] 
their innocent smiles and graces. I have, moreover, | 
plenty of little subjects of my own to practice upon. 
See here |” 

He opened a door, called, and the next mement 
half a dozen merry children, of ages varying from 
three to twelve, rushed into the room, and crowded 
round his knees. 

“You may imagine,” he continued, smiling, “that 
it is not always an easy matter to reduce these fidgety 
little customers to the necessary immobility; it re- 
quires a little tact and a good deal of patience. It is 
a child, I presume, madame, whose portrait you wish 
taken ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, it is a child; but he will not | 
trouble you by restlessness,” replied Dame Yvonne, | 
shaking her head. “ He will be neither petulant nor | 
rebellious, the poor little love! 
he is—” 

“Yes?” 
the forehead of his youngest child as she paused. 

“ He is dead !” said Dame Yvonne, gravely. 

At these startling words, uttered in a voice in 
which approaching sobs betrayed themselves, the | 
photographer felt distressed, and ashamed of his own | 
egotism. He felt he must have bitterly renewed the | 
mother’s grief in exhibiting to her these fair children, | 
and caressing them before her eyes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Good reason why ; | 


said the artist, interrogatively, stroking 


“Go and play on the balcony,” he whispered 
hastily; and as they passed through the door he | 
kissed them tenderly but softly, lest his visitor should 
hear. Then, returning to his seat near her, he said, | 
with great gentleness: “ As the little child of whom | 
you speak is dead, it is, I] conclude, a posthumous | 
portrait you wish to have taken—the picture of the | 
little-creature whose innocent soul has fled, lying in 
his white bed, a cross in his hands, a crown of white | 
It will be a painful 
but to oblige you, madame, I shall be | 


roses on his colorless forehead. 
task to 
happy, if you will give me your address, to proceed | 


me; 


as soon as possible to your residence.” 

Dame Yvonne drew from her pocket a large red 
and blue handkerchief, with which, quite simply, 
she wiped her tearful eyes. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” she said ; “but I need not | 
give you so much trouble. My child has been dead 
six years.” 

The photographer looked stupefied. 

“You have then already a portrait of your son?” 
he said, after a pause—“a painting, perhaps, that 
you wish photographed ?” 

“A painting of him!—I?”’ exclaimed Dame 
Yvonne. “Mon Dieu, no! or why should I have 
come all the way from Brittany? I have no sort of 
relic or remembrance of my sweet angel’s face; it is 
the hope of obtaining one that has induced me to 
make this long journey.” 

The photographer started to his feet in utter amaze- | 
ment. | 

“What, madame!” he exclaimed; “and do you | 
imagine that without the original, without another | 
portrait, without any sort of indication or guide, I 


can produce a likeness of a child dead six years ago?” | 
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“What, monsieur!” cried Dame Yvonne, in her 
turn; “and do you mean to say it is impossible? 
People vaunt on every side the prodigies, the mira- 
cles of photography ; boast that it surprises the sea in 
the mysterious movements of its waves, and the sky 
in the rapid flight of its clouds, and renders accurately 
the most intricate tracery of the highest buildings 
and monuments; and cannot it—cannot the art that 
reproduce a vestige, a 
Cannot it give ever 
so imperfect a resemblance of her child to a desolat 


accomplishes these marvels 
souvenir, a shadow of my son? 


mother, who—” 
Sobs broke the sentence. 
no more, 


Dame Yvonne could say 


Now here was at once a great grief to console and 
The kind- 


hearted photographer did not wish the simple peasant 


the honor of a great invention to defend. 


}to return to her Breton village disappointed, so hi 


reflected awhile. 
“Madame,” he said, thoughtfully, 
absolutely impossible.” 


“nothing is 


“ Ah,” she cried, quickly, “then you can give m¢ 
a portrait of my darling?” 

“ Perhaps,” he said 

“‘t hough he has been dead six years?” she asked. 

“Who knows?” he said. “I will try, at any rate.” 

“God bless you, monsieur—you and your family 
if you accomplish this good action,” exclaimed Dam« 
Yvonne, tremulously. “ What can I do to help you? 
Is there anything necessary for—” 

“You have preserved the clothes of the child you 
have lost ?” he asked, 

“ Preserved them?’ she echoed ; “I would no more 
part with them than a church would relinquish its 
sacred relics. I have the very little garments, still 
as good as new, in which I dressed him the last time 
he ran chasing the butterflies in the green fields.” 

“Send them to me directly,” said the artist. 

“You shall have them in an hour, monsieur,” she 
replied, 

“Good,” said he. “Only three more questions. 
What was the color of his hair?” 

“ Golden,” she replied. 

“ How old was he?” continued the photographer. 

“Five years,” was the reply. 

“Was he sufficiently advanced in intelligence to 


have any sense of religion—to be pious?” he asked. 


“Pious! Ah ciel/ the poor little angel !—he was 
always at prayers,” replied the widow; “at night, 
before he went to rest, at the foot of his little bed; in 
the morning, when he rose, before the image of our 
blessed Lord, that hung on his bed-room wall—” 
“That is enoigh,” said the photographer, rising. 


|“ When science and pity work hand in hand in a 


common cause, we may well hope for success. I 
have so strong a wish to aid you, madame, that I do 
not doubt that I shall find a way. Adieu! Aw 
revoir.” 

The clothes were sent, the work was begun, and 
two days afterward Dame Yvonne received the first 
proof of the portrait. She uttered a cry of joy. 


“It is he!’ she exclaimed. “1 kuow him again! 












It is my son! See! there is the little vest with the | 
silver buttons—the little trousers I made with my | 
own hands ; there are his little arms, his tiny fingers, | 
his long, golden hair falling over his shoulders. Oh, 
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IN SPRING-TIME.—LADY JANE GREY. 





LADY JANE GREY. 
BY E. I. N. SAMMLER. 


HEY are mournful memories which are awakened 
by the name I have just written—that of one of 
the most lovely and amiable, and, at the same 

time, most unfortunate of her sex; of one who, though 
scarcely more than a child in years at the time of her 


| death, was yet adorned with all womanly graces and 


accomplishments, and possessed a mind that many a 
matured woman might have envied. 

The granddaughter of Mary, the sister of Henry 
VIII, King of England, the Lady Jane Grey was 
born at Broadgate, Leicestershire, in the year 1537. 
About this period, it had become quite fashionable in 
England for the daughters of the nobility and gentry 
to be educated in the learned languages. Having at 





the sky yes, it is—it is my little child! Oh, monsieur, how 
uratel y much do I owe you?” 
ildings “ Madame,” said the photographer, “in presenting 
rt thar to you an image which you recognize as your son, 
stige, a dead six years ago, I have accomplished a miracle. | 
e ever Miracles are not paid for.” 
esolate For us the miracle is not difficult to explain. 
Nothing is so like, in figure, air and attitude, to a 
Id say child of five years old as another child of the same 
age. The photographer had merely placed before | 
e and the camera one of his own children, dressed in the | 
kind- pretty Breton costume of the dead boy. He was 
2asant represented kneeling on a cushion, his head bent, his 
80 hi fuee hidden by his hands, which were raised and | 
clasped together in the noble and graceful attitude of 
ig is prayer. 
Dame Yvonne returned to Brittany. She showed | 
e@ me the portrait to every one she knew; and to all who 
would listen she enlarged, in terms of reverence and 
wonder, on the marvelous power of photography, | 
ked, which had produced the likeness of a boy who had | 
ate,” been dead six years. If any one indiscreetly asked, 
rily “Dame Yvonne, why does your son hide his face | 
ame thus in his hands?” she answered, much affected, 
ou? “You must be a bad Christian not to guess that. The | 
poor little angel, who is in Heaven, prays for his 
you mother, left in the world, bereaved and desolate.” 


_ IN SPRING-TIME, 


BY 8. J. JONES. 


ore 
its 
till 
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STOOD beneath the cherry-tree, 
In a shower of petals white ; 
The mocking-bird, on the topmost bough, 
Was singing with all his might— 
Singing of cherries, singing of berries, 
And all things good and fair— 
While I, I stood in silent mood, 
Oppressed by a load of care. 


The rapture-burdened strain went on, 
With hope and joy o’erflowing, 

Amid the gently waving boughs 
Their tiny petals snowing ; 

And softly on the stilly air, 
Into the lull of song, 

The murmur of the honey bees 
Came sweetly borne along. 


O spirit, mount above the earth, 
At least unto the trees ! 

O weary soul, thy lesson learn 
From teachers such as these! 

Hush, hush thy sadly mournful plaint, 
Rising to Heaven’s gate! 

Loose thy despairing, folded hands, 

And sing, and work, and wait! 





an early age exhibited extraordinary talents, the 
little Jane, in conformity with the new fashion, was 
furnished with an excellent tutor, under whose care 
she made surprising progress, learning to write and 
speak fluently not only Latin and Greek, but French 
and Italian, also, and, besides, acquiring a smattering 
of Hebrew and Arabic. That genial old pedagogue, 
| Roger Ascham, assures us that one day, while all the 
rest of the family were away attending a hunt, he 
found the young girl seated by herself, deeply ab- 
sorbed in reading the Phaedon of Plato, in the original 
| Greek. Moreover, she was a fine singer, a clever 
| lute-player, and, withal, one of the most expert 
| needle-women of her day. 

In the year 1553, when the Lady Jane had reached 
the age of sixteen, the Dukes of Suffolk and North- 
umberland, who at that time ruled England in the 
name of the youthful Edward VI., foreseeing that he 
had not long to live, determined to alter the succes- 
sion to the crown, so as to secure it in their own 
families. With this end in view, a marriage was 
brought about between the Lady Jane Grey and 
| Guilford Dudley, the fourth son of the Duke of 
| Northumberland. The poor girl, who had not the 
| slightest notion of the ambitious schemes of the in- 
| triguing dukes, accepted this marriage as an act of 
| obedience to her parents. She had no love for this 
boy of seventeen, handsome though he was; but took 

him for her husband as a matter of duty. Satisfied 
with having accomplished this much, Northumber- 
|land found no difficulty in yielding to the bride’s 
entreaties, to be allowed to return home with her 
| mother, after the wedding ceremony, and there re- 
| main till she and her husband were of riper age. 

On the 6th of July, of the same year, King Edward 
| died, but not before the artful Northumberland had 
| induced him to make a deed of settlement, which, 
| setting aside the rights of his sisters Mary and Eliza- 
| beth to the succession, left the crown as a legacy to 
| the Lady Jane, now the wife of Guilford Dudley. 

| Of all this intriguing the Lady Jane was com- 
| pletely ignorant. Unknown to her, the king had 
| been dead three days, when, in obedience to an order 
|from her husband’s father, she left her privacy, at 
| Chelsea, and came to Sion House. Here, on the 
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morning of the 10th of July, the royal council 
called upon her; and, when they had told her of the 
death of Edward, and of his settling the succession 
upon her, they fell on their knees, declared that they 
took her for their sovereign, and swore to uphold her 
right, if need be, with their blood. 

Startled by this sudden announcement of the death 
of her cousin, whom she sincerely loved, the Lady 
Jane trembled, uttered a shriek and sunk to the floor 


in a swoon. On her recovering, she said to those 


LADY JANE 
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—— 
was thereply. Greatly surprised, she for once in her 
life fell into a rage. Turning to her husband, “| 
can make you a duke,” she said; “none but Parlia. 
ment may make a mana king.” Guilford began 
ery, and went whimpering to his mother, declaring 
that he wanted to be a king and not a duke. The 
Lady Jane was firm, however, and, after a stormy 
scene, the duchess took her boy away, saying that he 
should not live with such an ungrateful wife. 

At six in the evening, heralds proclaimed the 


GREY. 


around her, “that she seemed to herself a very unfit | death of Edward and the succession of the Lady 


person to be a queen ; but that, if the right were hers, 
she trusted God would give her strength to wield the 
sceptre to His honor and the benefit of the nation.” 


| Jane. An ominous silence greeted the announce- 


ment. Not a single voice was heard in approbation. 
An unlucky vinter’s apprentice had the temerity to 


That same afternoon, the young queen was con- | express his dissent, and the next day paid the forfeit 
ducted to the tower, the usual residence of the sove- | of his foolhardiness with the loss of his ears. 


reigns of England preparatory to their coronation. 
She made her entry instate. Thecrown was brought 
to her by the lord treasurer, and she was at the same 
time told that another would have to be made. “ For 
whom?” she inquired. “For the Lord Guilford,” 


The conspirators, however, do not appear to have 
had any apprehensions. With the royal treasury 
the fleet and the army at his disposal, Northumber- 
land felt sure of success. 

But a sturdy sense of justice, and a love of right, 
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2 in her soon led the people of England to resent the an-| 0 kerchief around her eyes, and, kneeling down 
and, “| scrupulous conduct of Suffolk and Northumberland, | again, and commending her soul to the Lord, laid 
Parlia. and, learned, brilliant and amiable as Lady Jane | her head upon the block. At one stroke it was 
Pg an to was, they rallied loyally around Mary, who, much as | severed from the body. 
claring they hated her faith, they yet regarded as the right-| Thus passed away one whom not England alone, 

The ful heir to the crown. After an almost bloodless | but all civilized nations, of whatever creed, have 
stormy struggle, Northumberland succumbed to the popular | never ceased to regard with infinite pity. “ Whatever 
that he enthusiasm, disbanded his forces and, with tears of | may have been her guilt, her youth,” says Lingard, 

grief running down his cheeks, proclaimed the | “ought to have pleaded most powerfully in her favor ; 
ed the Princess Mary queen. The Lady Jane gladly de- | and, if it were feared that she would again be set up 


scended from the throne into which she had been by the factions, as a competitor with her sovereign, 
forced by the ambition of others. Her reign had | the danger might certainly have been remedied by 
lasted but nine days; and they had been days of | some expedient less cruel than death.” 
anxiety and distress. She had suffered much from | 
her own apprehensions, but more from the displea- 
sure of her husband, and the imperious humor of his | CLIMB THE HEIGHT! 
mother. —— 
Convicted of treason, Northumberland was be- | ati 
headed on the 22d of August, 1553. Lady Jane and HEREFORE lingering ’midst the shadows 
her husband were also condemned to the same fate. | Of the night ? 
Long hesitating to sign the warrant for their execu- | Look above the darkness round thee 
tion, Mary at last yielded to the influence of the | To the light. 
Spanish minister, and reluctantly consented, on the | Have temptations powers assailing 
8th of February, 1554, to sign the fatal paper, com- Over thee been all-prevailing ? 
manding the execution of “Guilford Dudley and his| Are thy strength and courage failing? 
wife,” at the expiration of three days. Climb the height! 
On the sad morning, the queen granted the unfor- | 
tunate couple permission to take a last farewell of; Does it tower so high above thee 
each other. The Lady Jane sent word to her | Thou dost fear 
husband that there was no need of such parting,| Thou canst never reach that summit 
saying that in a few hours they should meet in Shining clear? 
Heaven. He who day by day aspiring, 
From the window of her cell, we are told, the poor| Seeks it step by step, untiring, 
girl saw her husband led to execution, and beheld | Sees the goal of his desiring 
his bleeding corpse brought back to the chapel, giving | Drawing near, 
it a final adieu as it passed her window. Then, with | 
singular self-possession, in which one sees the quaint| If thou meet’st an erring brother 
pedantry of the age, she sat down and wrote three | On the road, 
sentences appropriate to the sad occasion, in Latin,| Do not give him words of scorning 
Greek and English. Guilford had been beheaded on For a goad. 
Tower-hill, in sight of an immense multitude; the} All foresaking, none befriending, 
Are his footsteps downward tending ? 
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Lady Jane, on account of her royal descent, was 
spared the ignominy of a public execution. Dressed| Over him in pity bending, 

in black, with prayer-book in hand, “a heavenly | Lift his load, 

smile on her face, and a tender light in her gray 

eyes,” with a firm step she mounted the scaffold, Fear thou not that he shall clog thee 
which had been erected on the green within the On thy way ; 

Tower. Turning to the spectators, she ina few words| Angel hands will haste to aid thee 
acknowledged her crime in having consented to Every day. 
Northumberland’s treason. Yet, she continued, she| Thou shalt feel thyself uplifted, 
herself had never sought the crown, but by the coun- | With new strength and vigor gifted ; 
sel of those who appeared to have a better under-| All the clouds o’er thee be rifted 
standing of such things than she had, She washed | By love's ray. 

her hands of all guilt in originating the plot. She | 

then called upon all present to witness that she died | Climb! cease not thy upward journey 
a true Christian woman, looking for salvation through | Toward the light. 

the blood of Christ. Requesting the spectators to| For the task before thee, rally 

assist her with their prayers, she knelt down and re- | All thy might. 

peated in a clear voice one of the penitential Psalms. | Not in vain thou shalt have striven ; 
The Psalm through with, she stood up to have her Thou shalt know thy sins forgiven ; 
dress adjusted. The veiled headsman offered to assist} Thou shalt find that summit Heaven! 
her, but she gently declined his help. Then she tied Climb the height! 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN EDUCATION. 
BY AUSTISS. 


ATURE has done a great deal to make the 
| world beautiful, and men are acting upon her 
suggestions, and taking treasures from her rich 
stores to add to their comfort and ease, and employ- 
ing every device art can invent to copy and repro- 
duce her marvellous beauties. The results from these 
silent influences on men’s moral and spiritual natures 
contribute to their pleasure and happiness, and ele- 
yate their thoughts and emotions above the petty, 
every-day vexations to a joy unbounded. All this 
assures us that the beautiful is the foremost educator 
of to-day, and ever has been. 

The spirit of beauty animates, and her principles 
underlie all thorough education. The perceptions 
may not reach within her temple-gate, and grasp her 
purest forms, thereby crowning the lives of men 
with a beauty all divine; but we may, yes, must, 
strive to enter in, and gather, if not her richest, those 
treasures we can comprehend, and they with grace 
and strength will draw others around them, thus 
making characters which only are able to resist 
temptations and endure the trials, disasters and sor- 
rows of life. 

All that makes the earth lovely; all that con- 
tributes to purity, goodness, virtue and strength of 
character; all the nobility of soul that raises men 
among the angels, and begins heaven on earth, is an 
emanation from the only source of beauty—truth, 
grand truth. From this source grow those ideas 
which lift nations from the lowest degradation to 
honored positions ; which have freed millions of men 
from bondage of soul and body; which reach down 
into our lives, making light and music, where once 
were darkness and discord; and which lead to the 
joy of the Lord. “For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son.” Truth itself, truth 
in every grade of life—thought, feeling and action 
expressed in human form, making the beauty of a 
perfect life, the guiding star, the centre of life’s hopes, 
and the crown of their consummation. 

The harmony existing between an object, or 
thought, and its ideal in the mind, makes it beauti- 
ful. It is the answering of the inner consciousness 
to the outer perception. It shows that contrast alone 
gives an intrinsic value; hence the infinite variety 
of material, intellectual and.spiritual forms from 
which to choose the beautiful things of life. There 
is no mountain without plains and valleys; no color 
but has a contrasting tint; no storm but is succeeded 
by sunshine; no pain without a compensating plea- 
sure; no action but there is reaction ; no thought but 
meets an opposition; no evil but has a controlling 
good. 

The cause of so many failures in every grade of| 
society and business is a defective perception, an | 
obtuseness of those finer sensibilities and qualities 
that come from communion with beautiful thoughts 
and things. Neglect these, depart from truth and | 
her heips, and there is left no place of refuge, no safe | 


| anchorage, and moral wreck is sure to follow. Jyy 


as sure as the Alpine traveller will be hurled into 
the abyss below, if his foot slip, or his staff breaks. 
and he loosens his hold on the rope that binds traye}. 
lers and guide together, will the soul be maimed and 
mangled if it loses its hold on truth and the beauti« 
that guide it along its way. 

The beautiful is too often neglected in the home 
circle and school-room, especially the latter. Ay 
~arnest teacher intuitively feels the moral status of 
the children under his care, and sees where kindness 
and love control, and where neglect has smothered 
the natural goodness in the heart. It is not the task 
of hearing lessons that worries teachers so much. |i 
is the wear on nerve and mind to adapt lessons of 
duty and honesty to their capacities, and helping 
them live these in all their behavior. 

The school-room should be the child’s parlor, and 
habits of politeness and propriety there taught and 
practiced as at home. Careful thought and guidance 
is necessary ; but when once the children see the dif. 
ference, and feel the importance and happimess of 
such conduct, the school work goes on quietly, almost 
of itself, widening and deepening their perceptions, 
and materially aiding in the regular text-book work, 
which often is so tedious to children. It is not that 
boys and girls are so very bad, teachers find it diff- 
cult to deal with them, but because the best in them 
has met so little response from without, and they 
know no better. While fathers and mothers lay aside 
Sunday teachings Monday morning, we cannot blame 
their children for thinking these sacred influences do 
not belong to every-day life, and have nothing to do 
with study and play. 

Teachers, we must think more of our relations to 
the childrén in this, the essence of living. We must 
help them gain the best we know and see, open every 
possible door, that they may see the beauty around 
them, feel it in truthful, honest study, and make it a 
part of their very natures, thus building characters 
symmetrical and strong, with a love for beauty, for 
perfect truth, as the foundation. 

Since truth is the crowning beauty of life, the 
essence that pervades all forms of thought, feeling 
and action, the one source toward which all aspira- 
tions ascend, and from which all inspirations come, 
man’s greatest pleasures must be in striving for its 
attainment. Labor is the means by which this can 
be won, and it must be honest, earnest and persever- 
ing. The six days of labor are of no less importance 
than the seventh day of rest, and we hear ringing 
down from the ages past, with a clearness the years 
have not dimmed, “ My Father works hitherto, and 
I work,” making it evident that labor is part of the 
plan for human good, and becomes man’s salvation. 
His reward may not be great in a worldly point of 
view, but if the soul within him says well done, he is 
entering the “holy of holies.” 

Interesting and attractive things have no practical 
power farther than they minister to the needs of 
men, and lead them to those higher joys found only 
in the beautiful. They are types of the assurance 
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When men understand this, and | 


nd glory of truth 
the world will be | wh 


to make the types realities, 
dissentions and differences w 


etter, and 
e and truth, and the beauti- 


the brotherhood of lov 


id gladness. the 


0 


| will reign in joy ar 


THE SEA PORCUPINE. 
ORCUPINE is the popular name of several | gle 
of the genera | all 


, 


‘NEA I 

nearly rel 
kJ Diodon and Tetraodon, 
globe-fishes, balloon-fishes, 
fishes, etc. Though, as we have said, the name is 


ated species of fishes, 
which are also known as sit 
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applied to several species, it properly belongs to one 


only, the Diodon Hystriz, or Porcupine Diodon; at 
however, it must be admitted that all 
well as the Tetraodons, an allied 
have 


the same time, 
of the Diodons, as 
genus, have the 
made the name 
mentioned above. 

The Diodon Hystriz, (Porcupine 
Hedgehog or Sea Porcupine,) is a fair representative 
of the genus. The name Diodon, or two-toothed 


scurcely seems appropriate, 


same characteristics which 
applicable to the particular species 


fact it has no distinct teeth. The 


ill give place cov 
teeth consolidated together. 


- appearance of a single 
have the name Diodon, or t 


puffers, blowers, swell- form | 
the abdomen. 


Diodon, Sea 


when we are told that in | 
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jaws, however, 
ich are shaped like the beak of a parrot, are 
ered with a substance like ivory, formed of the 
Each jaw thus presents 
tooth, from which fact we 
wo-toothed. 
The shape of the sea por upine is somewhat 
Like all of its congeners, a well as the 
or globe-fishes proper, it has the 
into a spherical 
k contained in 


»bular. 
jed Tetraodons, 
wular power of distending itself 
vy inflating with air a large sac 
When thus distended, it floats along 
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SEA PORCt PINE. 


the water back downwards, propelling itself by means 


of the pectoral fins. It is also covered with a series 
of large spines, which are raised up when the body is 
as to form a very efficient means of 


thus inflated, so 
it has derived its spe- 


defense. From this last fact, 
cific name of Hystriz, or porcupine ; though, as we 
| have already said, the entire genus, and the globe- 
is characteristic also. 

h these spines bear to the 
and hedge- 


| Gshes, as well, present th 

The resemblance whic 
weapons of the porcupine 
presence of a thick 


| . 
same erectile 


greatly increased by the 


hog, is 
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layer of muscle lining the entire skin of the fish, and | |THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH’ $ MESSEN, 
firmly attached to the roots of the spines. From thé | GER BOYS. 

extent of surface this muscle occupies, its power is | HEIR LABORS, HABITS AND NATIONALITIES 
evidently great, and its use is discovered by handling 
the inflated fish. The spines are then necessarily 
protruded, and press forcibly against any object with CARCELY any one who has lived in New York 
which they come in contact. But their action does has not at some hour of the day, or nigh 
not cease here, for the hand holding the inflated h passed the swift-footed messenger boy from the 
animal feels a constant boring motion of the spines, great “news” emporium, on Broadway and Dey 
which is extremely powerful, and very different from Street, as, like a Flying Dutchman, he scuds along 
that produced by the passive contact of a thorny his rounds “running his legs off” in discharge of his 
body. duty and the company’s behest. 

The air sac on the abdomen can be distended or Pedestrians occasionally halt on encountering one, 
emptied at the option of the animal, and is evidently involuntarily wondering what benison of good or 
supplied with air through the mouth or throat To | missive of evil this youngster is bearing in his rapid 
produce the inflation of the body, which must be re-| race over frozen ground, crusty snow or mudd; 
garded as a mode of defense, it would appear that the whirlpools of slush, as the case may be Even in the 
fish should have access to atmospheric air. Two)! heartless city of Gotham a man may reflect a mo- 
nostrils, provided with large fleshy margins at the | ment, when he dodges a telegraph boy, and feel, if 
extremity of the snout, may supply this want when | he is a parent, that the lad runs well, or, that « 
the fish is on the surface of the sea, and it is ques- | much speed must wear out the physical forces in such 
tionable, says Mr. Bennett, whether water may not | 4 mere lad before the day is out, and so thinking, h: 
be employed as a substitute for air in the ocean’s | remembers his own boys Whether this reflection 
depths. induces him to acts of consideration for said messen- 

When full-grown, a fine specimen of this curious fish ger boys we do not know, but that it ought, we do 
will measure something more than a foot in length. | know. If this good sir, or madam, who graze the 

There is a species of sea porcupine not uncommon | sleeve of the uniformed boy in blue on his dispatch 
on our southern Atlantic coast, where, by the native tour, could but run beside him, so ambitiously pur- 
fishermen, it is usually called the Puffer. The scien- suing his price, though it is only three times three 
tific name is Diodon Maculato-striatum. M Poussiel- |cents for so many hours, the boy’s race would seem 
gues, a young French scientist, who unfortunately | the hardest for his wiry limbs, and undeveloped 
died too early, gives a description of it, which we growth. 
translate. He is out fishing, with his guide, off the) Jt is an exhausting occupation to the city-raised 
coast of Florida: 


BY H. LOUISE GATES, 


| boy, until the repeated exercise lends strength to 
“T suddenly hauled in my line, and saw floating swiftness, and he becomes, in time, a young Her- 
on the water a veritable hall, puffed up and bristling | eyles, 
with spines, Constant burstintoa laugh. ‘You are) Of the strain upon his muscles and excitement of 
beginning with a puffer! cried he. ‘It is good for | his nervous force, we see the strong become stronger, 
nothing,’ he continued, ‘and besides that it will sting | and in half at least of the fragile forms that present 
you. Handle it carefully, for its thorns are poison-| themselves for the positions in the company’s gift, 
ous.’ | there is noted a decided improvement for the better; 
“My fish floated on the water apparently dead. 1) now and then one droops and dies, but only one case 
slackened my line a little. All at once the fish col- | of consumption has been remembered in the whole 
lapsed with a sudden noise, and disappeared in the year. Of the different constitutions, mental and 
stream. However, he was well hooked, and in spite | physical, found in this employment, a capital treatise 
of his struggles, I brought him once more to the sur- | might be written, but it would be too engrosing for 
face and drew him into the boat. But it was impos- my present purpose, and the boys would rather I 
sible to approach him with my hand. He collapsed | would talk of them as they are instead of what they 
anew in the boat, and when I thought to lay hold of | may be, years hence; still, that side of the question is 
him, he bristled up like a porcupine, drawing in the | jn point after discussion of their labors for the com- 
air by his mouth and gills. This singilar fish is| pany. 
called the puffer by the American fishermen, on| Qn the threshold of introduction to these juvenile 
account of the way it has of drawing in and ejecting | athletes, I will, for the benefit of distant readers, who 
the air. It is about a foot in diameter when filled | have not travelled down Broadway or across its 
with air. Its skin is full of wrinkles of a brown | mighty thoroughfare under a six- -footed policeman’s 
color, speckled and striped with black. Its short | grasp (thereby escaping the imminent perils to a 
stings or thorns are three-pointed. It is asserted | stranger which ever threaten), pause, to let him take 
that they are venomous like its flesh. Its gall is | a general survey of the Electric Telegraph Magazine, 
claimed by the negroes to be a formidable poison.” where, in its third story, Dye Street side, sits, in an 
- ace eer elegant, square reception-room, appropriate to such a 
By taking revenge, a man is but even with his | magnate, the president of the company, the Hon. 
enemy ; but in passing it over, he is superior. William Orton. Just now he is the most prominent 
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JESSEN. publicist of the age, for his independent course to | 
Congress, Which punished his defiance of their man- 
date to deliver up telegrams referring to the Presi- 

‘UITIES, dential election, by arrest. Mr. Orton is a man of 
large views, large heart and large physique. His 

w York brain is of magnificent proportions, and his conver- 

: alk sational powers of a brilliant order. In his pene- 

Bn, trating eye, which is deep set but full and flashing, 
rom the there is a depth of expression seldom seen in a face, 

nd Dey except a Webster’s. It strikes the beholder with a 


8 along 


ft sensation pleasurable or austere. It is needless to 
eo Lis 


say anything of his extensive information and learn 
He has been a leader among men too long to 


ing. 
ng ¢ Ae * ° 
me, require his mental lineaments to be drawn here, but 
00d or , . > x 
that he is a philanthropist, of which abundant proof 


8 rapid : . P 
pid exists, everybody does not seem to believe, looking 


mnidy from their standpoint at the man, as an exponent of 
In the the company of monopolists. Personally, he has a 
a host of attached friends, whom he charms with his 
feel, i eloquence in the social circle; and whether he argues 
hat % or denounces, investigates or appeals, asserts or palli- 
n such ates, his decision is that of a deliberate judge, whose 
ng, he wisdom is unquestioned. 

seins The building is conspicuous among a half dozen 
—_ others in the are of its circle, for its lofty height of 
wm © eleven stories, on which mounts still higher a tower 
e the or observatory overlooking Manhattan Island. Old 
patch Trinity’s steeple is rivalled and shrinks from her 
, oni recent neighbor's daring pride in thus providing a 
three platform for the wire pullers, at this unwonted ele- 


vation. 

Two hundred and fifty feet from the street has been 
the lone boast of Trinity for years. Let all stran- 
gers who have not taken “a bird’s eye view” from 
that pinnacle, regort to this tower when the sun is not 
too high, or the breeze too fresh; and the balm from 
Ceylon’s isle will be no sweeter or more inspiring 
than the delicious air from this observatory, where 


ger, the picturesque windings of North River and the 
_ green banks of the Kast are mapped before h.m with 
gift, land and sea intermixed in a balmy beauty. 
er; Before he takes in this expanse of vision, it would 
cag be well to glance at the immense conglomeration of 
ole brick and stone, plate-glass and bronze which form 
ind the splendid edifice. Let him enter at the Broadway 
ise door, which swings easily on its hinges, and scaling 
for some six or eight stone steps to the first floor com- 
rT mence his inspection of the fine hall, where he lands 
«4 upon a tile pavement of chaste design and ornament, 
_ in harmony with the coloring of-the ceiling and other 
wi parts. The frescoing is unique, in pure Italian style, | 
| by Garibaldi, the most finished artist in his line of 
le painting in the city. Looking upward to the ceiling 
ho he will trace the features of the distinguished pro- 
> fessor, Samuel Morse, whose discovery of telegraphy 
os first startled the world, and now controls it. A faith- 
“4 ful likeness is here perpetuated. His fine, thoughtful 
- face is encircled by a laurel wreath, the crown of his 
4 outward glory. 
: In this splend d architectural monument, erected 


by the company, his honors and merits can never 
perish, so long as the world remembers its object and 
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| ‘ 
uses. The bronze fixtures in the hali, and the 
| chandeliers, are of the richest style in modern art. 


An elevator offers its accommodation to the fifth 
story, where its route terminates, leaving the six 
other heights to be ascended on foot. This construc- 
tion of the fifth floor is to leave the whole width and 
length of the building to the operating room, which 
of its kind, we are informed, is the largest in the 
world, being one hundred and fifty feet long and 
seventy-five in width, pierced by fifty-two windows. 
The ceiling represents clouds upon a summer’s day, 
and is particularly light and beautiful frescoing. At 
the entrance to this superb room, with the confused 
sound of the clicking instruments whizzing around, 
and the multiplicity of faces, one is almost bewildered. 


| At a hundred tables sit as many lady operators, so 


attentive to their occupation they do not raise their 
heads; they are listening, or talking on those tell- 
tale wires; and while the keys “click, click” under 
their hand, along side of each operator comes back a 
human sound over their adjacent keys—prayers, 
oaths or comedy; all are heard without the parties 
at the other end of the wires being conscious of the 
truth-telling wire’s revelation. 

Though this fact seems incredible, it is vouched 
for. Indeed, as President Orton remarks, we are not 
supposed to have discovered half the wonders or pos- 
sibilities of telegraphy yet; we are in its infant 
class, studying the primaries. We may not graduate 
with full diploma for another half century. 

Operators possessed of musical talent acquire more 
readily than others the practical part of the profes- 
sion. An ear for harmony is therefore essential to 
detect the different shades of sound connected with 
each of the different instruments. The musical ear 
becomes in three months familiar with the varieties, 
while those deficient in this organ may study and 
practise a year without satisfactory progress. In 
this great area of industry, the operating room, the 
definition of business is comprehended without a 
dictionary. 

How thought flies around this hemisphere through 
these trembling keys, manipulated by a woman’s or 
a boy’s hand! While the whole country is being 
electrified with messages from under these hands, the 
monotony of the occupation is most wearisome to the 
brain of the operator. The ceaseless noise of ma- 
chinery, how it wears and tears the nerves, more than 
the most severe manual labor of the household or the 
field ! 

From the duplex machinery, we wander to the 
perfect embellishments of the massive bronzed iron 
balustrade leading to the wicker-gate at the head of 
the stairway to the room, which is the fountain of 
sparks. It looks as solid as if it were intended to 
defy the ages—eternal ages—mysterious ages—in 
which were erected those gigantic tombs and pyra- 
mids, lately described by a traveller in Mexico, 
haunted by living and peopled by dead giants. 
These, and Professor Schliemann’s discoveries, make 
us debate the probability of being ourselves some 
time as great unfathomed riddles to the ages, if we 
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were not as much a race of destroyers as builders, | 


tearing down our time-worn churches and century- | 
old houses as blots on the face of progress because of | 
their age. | 
Within the bronzed lattice gate sits a sentinel—an | 
old man wrinkled and trustworthy—guarding the 
magician of the age. What a trust it ix, indeed, to | 
preserve the blue-bottles, the Leyden jars with their 
contents of zinc, copperas, blue vitriol and water, in 
which the wire is submerged that communicates with | 
the whole apparatus of traps and under-strappers. | 
This is the secret cell for the Wells Telegraph Com- 
pany’s president’s “ wire-pulling,” which would shake 
the edifice to its foundations if not pulled aright. 
here no one except officials can come without a per- 
mit from the superintendent. 
may be shown around by the obliging manipulator of 


In 
One or two visitors 


the jars—and he explains the manner in which the 
thousand or more bottles produce the sparks. 

Curious and profitable as the study of this room is 
to those seeking knowledge of the electric science, we 
pass to the eighth floor, where the head of the Asso 
ciated Press, Colonel Simonton, may be found man- 
aging his important corps of assistants. One or two 
ladies are employed here also—which custom is in 
creasing in every section of New York, it is gratify- 
ing to know. 

Still onward and upward, we come to the refectory 
on the tenth floor. This dining hall of two rooms is 
a convenience for the fifteen hundred employees of 
the Western Union Company’s building. It is con- | 
ducted by a cook in the pay of the company, who 
furnishes two meals per day at the rate of three dol- 
lars per week, which outside could not be procured 
for less than five 
ment to the employees to patronize the restaurant. 


The company thus offers induce- 


After a sidelong inspection of this appetizing place | 
in neatest order, we reach the flat roof by a series of 
stairways, 
exhilarated by oxygen, inspired by the matchless 
landscape, and the elation which sudden elevation 


and promenade its length and breadth, | 


gives to all, and mount the tower for one more 
delicious sight of the vast picture of earth and sky. 

Would time or space permit, I might draw both on 
fact and fancy at this apex for a climax; but the 
boys, meanwhile, who are the main theme of my 
visit, are waiting for a hearing in their military 
quarters on the ground floor. 

The messenger corps of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company consists of a force of a hundred and 
twenty or forty boys—which number in the summer 
season is increased indefinitely. 

The manager of the force, Mr. John Dauler, pre- 
sides over the delivery departments, situated in the | 
rear of the cashier’s, postmaster’s and receiving | 
offices, in the basement of the Western Union build- | 
ing. This department, as may be supposed, em- 
braces a wide field of labor, engrossing hundreds of 
hands and many heads, all of which are under the 
supreme control of Mr. Dauler, aided by his assist- 
ants. 

When a candidate is sent to or presents himself to 
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the manager for a position in the corps, he is ro. 
quested to make application in his own handwriting, 
stating his name, age, health, average endurance. 
with whom last employed, and recommendation 


from employer. When the qualifications stated are 


satisfactory, he is accepted, and turned over by the 


manager to his assistant, Sergeant Frey, the dril| 
master, who forthwith introduces the applicant to th 
ward or dressing-room, where he finds the company’s 
uniferm ready for his use, Each boy is provided 
with a peg, on which his own clothes hang till, after 
the performance of his daily routine of duties in the 
uniform being over, he slips into them again, and 
The 
first duty enjoined by the drill-master is to make a 
The time allowed 
is two minutes; two boys have accomplished it in the 


leaves the parade suit for the next morning. 
rapid exchange into the uniform. 


almost incredible velocity of fifty-two seconds! but 
this Ravel-ian feat is not the common practice, two 
minutes being considered fast enough. 

The dress comprises cap, blue cloth jacket and 
pants, striped with red, leather belt and pouch, worn 
on the left side, for dispatches, with a rubber cloak 
for wet weather. Each boy is expected to save from 
his earnings enough to pay for his suit by degrees 
If, as sometimes is true, he earns slowly, the manager 
does not discourage him, but treats him with leni 
A lunch-box and coffee-canteen complete the 

Adjoining the 
around which are 
seen tables, marble wash-stands and for 
Over the register, the 


ency. 
outfit furnished by the company. 
dressing-room is the lunch-room, 
benches 
lounging, or boot-blacking 
lunches are heated, and many a sandwich discussed 
at the tables, while half the corps is out on duty. As 
a necessity, they cannot all eat at once, and if special 
business presses upon their refreshment hour, appe- 
tite has to wait on duty, which is more military and 
arbitrary than hygienic. In this, as in all other 
business schools, hardships begin at the foot of the 
ladder, and the messengers are early made soldiers, 
by severe training. Adjoining this is the waiting- 
room, in which the boy sits till he is summoned to 
the window to receive orders from the delivery de- 
partment, which is separated from him by a low 
partition. 

This is the “no name” 
summoned by the number which is affixed to his peg 
on becoming one of the corps, and is known by it 
only. As this is probably adopted for convenience 
to the department, no shadow of reflection can attach 
to the individual. As it 


centre. The messenger is 


is nevertheless the same 


| custom applied to convicts in Sing Sing and prisons 


generally, it strikes one as inappropriate to honest 
Before assignment to duty, the “ regulations” 
are read to the new-comer, a copy of which is framed 
and hung up in each room. These are the rules of 


“ 


boys. 


| the manager, and not difficult for an earnest lad to 


conform to. 
“No smoking or swearing allowed; no loud talk- 


|ing; no taking messages in company with other 
boys.” These, and many others as simple, are strictly 


enforced. 
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9 | 

A system of penalties and rewards is found to work | with the champion school, reacts on the circulation 
well. If an offence has been committed against the disastrously in the generality of cases, often pro- 
regulations, such as a messenger delaying on the | ducing heart-disease. So well-known is this, that 


route unusually, dallying by the way, it is immedi-| insurance companies reject such “ professional” ap- 
ately investigated and condemned to “suspension of | plicants. 
two weeks from all pay and privileges,” with a| Athletic exercises as practised by the telegraph 
reprimand. If the misdemeanor is worse than this, | boys, the manager asserts, have proved beneficial in 
the guilty is “discharged.” “Suspension” is called | nine out of ten cases. At the expiration of three 
“going to the hospital,” and is much dreaded. If) months from the commencement of the boy’s tour of 
“extra duty” is voluntarily performed for distant or | message delivery, a visible improvement is observed 
difficult service, the “fee of five dollars” is given. in his appearance. He shows an elasticity of step, 
The hour for assembling is seven A. M. in the | expanded chest, fresh color, bright eyes and supple- 
waiting-room. Those who, by punctuality, are early | ness of limb, that prove the exercise to be salutary. 
on hand, at four or five in the morning, secure the | To those of delicate organization, whose constitu- 
first orders, which offords them opportunity to make | tional frailty would have deteriorated anywhere with 
several extra three cents, the price allowed for a mes- | over-work, the telegraph employment injures unques- 
sage, which goes to the boy’s “sinking fund.” This | tionably. These are the exceptions. 
ambition is pleasant to witness. The embryo mer-| When the enterprising Barnum challenged the 
chant and industrious, pains-taking citizen being | mail-carriers to an exhibition of fleetness in the 
foreshadowed in the promptness to time, or “taking | Hippodrome, the Western Union Telegraph boys 
it by the forelock.” volunteered to compete with Uncle Sam’s postmen, 
The order being handed to the messenger by the | It is not surprising that the offer was refused, for the 
time clerk, who records the moment of starting in| worn and weary carriers knew full well that these 
his book, with the place to which he is sent, the | fresh young athletes would undoubtedly win the prize 
messenger disappears. On his return, he hands his | by their superior practice and training, if not youth. 
book to the “time clerk,” who records the time the! Added ‘to or taken from the day force, is one of 
message was delivered, and time he returns to the | fourteen to twenty boys, selected by the manager for 
office after delivery. If the messenger brings a reply, | night duty, which commences at 10 P. M. and lasts 
he gives it to the “answer clerk.” If he collected | till 7 A. M. This, of course, is not called upon in 
any money on the tour, he passes that to the cashier, | the daytime. There are, however, a few boys taken 
in the delivery-office window (which is separated by | from the day force for hours intervening from 6 P. 
a low partition from the boys’ waiting-room), who | M. to 10 P. M., when the night squad enters upon its 
receipts for it. If the delivery has been dilatory, it | rounds. These are daily éxchanged, or, serve one 
is immediately noted and examined into. An illus-| tour from 6 to 10, once in three days, new selections 
tratiun may be cited of rapid delivery, which is the | being made according to circumstances, Instances 
shortest on record, though others approximate. Boy | of great pluck and heroism occur, one of which, 
44 receives addiess, 12 Dey Street. Starts at 4.57, | shown by a lad of fourteen, as related, struck me as 
delivers at 4.59, returns to office at 5 P. M.; total | remarkable. His day’s labors had been continuous 
time consumed, three minutes. and severe as usual; but a message was to be de- 
The total number of messages delivered and time | livered at Coney Island, and an answer brought. It 
consumed in delivery is averaged daily, and not a/| was after 11 P. M. when Manager Dauler called for 
fact or incident connected with the division is un-| volunteers. None appeared till this youth, who was 
marked, so minute is the supervision from the head | small and slight for his age, came forward as the 
manager to the assistants and his clerks. Punctuality | candidate for the “extra duty,” (fee “ of five dollars.” ) 
and honesty are inculcated from the first to the last | His size and age seemed objectionable, and he met 
hour of service, as well as ambition, | with a refusal, but his resolute entreaty so overcame 
The messenger receives three cents for a delivery, | the obstacles that he was permitted to undertake the 
and four for his return message, which seems a trivial | honor and the danger. It was feared that when he 
compensation, when the actual benefit derived by the reached the terminus of the Brooklyn line of cars, 
company is considered. The lads, however, stimu- | and had to foot it several miles “across lots,” his 
lated by hope of gain, execute their orders so as to | strength or spirit would give out; for, 
make about a dollar per day or upwards. It is esti- The night was dark and dreary, 
mated that they walk or run seventeen miles per day, | The way was long and weary ; 
ordinarily. | but the young limbs were buoyed up by the stout 
Readers will take notice that this is a training | heart, and the fire of ambition to win the approba- 
school for athletes, and not many gymnasiums gradu- | tion of the company, as well as his “extra” dollars. 
ate pupils who have attained greater celerity in| He arrived at the hotel at Coney Island at 4 A. M. 
either walking or running. There is one difference | After delivering his message, was entertained with a 
to be observed in the results of the champion train- | nice hot breakfast, and sent back with a reply to the 
ing and this, which is, that the violence done to the | New York office, which he reached at 7 A. M., 
system in the terrible outlay of vitality in a “many | promptly having won his “feather” and the purse 
miles’ stretch,” accomplished within one hour or two, | fairly. 
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This same lad subsequently pursued his fortunes 
alone to New Orleans, thence to San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and other parts of California, returning 
by St. Louis. Hearing of the yellow fever at Shreve- 
port, La., volunteered his services among the sick 
and dying, which the company at first accepted, but 
thought best to recall him after he had started, with 


commendation. 

So many nationalities are represented by the messen- 
ger corps, that, were not the management judicious 
and steady, the spirit of communism might easily 
break forth into insubordination. Mr. John Dauler 
is a German American, whose familiarity with the | 
requirements of his responsible position dates from 


experience in the ranks at an early day. He knows | 


precisely how it was with himself, and governs with 
excellent judgment the jubilant hundred. 


Then Sergeant Frey, of Hesse Darmstadt, Ger- | 
. + . ay 2 
many, a soldier of twenty-five or thirty years’ resi- 


dence in the country, whose paralyzed right arm— 


made so by a rebel bullet in the second Bull Run | 


fight—spoilt him for his trade of segar making after 
the war was over, is an efficient assistant, who carries 
out Manager Dauler’s wishes. 

Mr. William Hutchinson, another assistant, is a 
“right-hand” sub-manager. Bearing the title of 
doctor for his learned controversial turn and studies 
in medical jurisprudence, I suppose, he wields, it is 
said, a favorable influence in his way. 

Francis Clair, one of the clerks, from whom some 
of these items were gathered about the boys, is an- 
other promoted from the ranks to a capital position 
by his merits 

An amiable rivalry, which ends in promotion from 
one department to another, is seen throughout the 
building, and the competitive spirit which predomi- 
nates secures zealous returns to the company, as the 
wheel of progress is constantly rolling around to de- 
posit the messenger boys a step higher at every turn, 
till he passes up to a clerkship in the highest offices 
of trust. 

Nationalities and languages are various among 
them. The Irish in the predominant, Americans 





—_. 
Saturday nights. On New Year’s Eve, they 
| entertained the public with a rendering of Box and 
Cox, Handy Andy, and the Intelligence Office. Freq 
| Hardler, Charles Sparks, Joseph Hod, William 
| Johnson, George Frost, Edward Dix, Fred. Mant, 
| and others, have the distinction of belonging and of 
being among the authors. 
| The musical club is full of talent, and, as one of 
|them remarked, “every boy in the messenger corps 
| played some instrument, and many of them two.” A 
| good proportion of the club boys may be seen at the 
evening schools, This is an evidence of diligence 
most creditable, as they also give public performances 
with their band, 

Their religions seem about equally divided be- 
| tween Protestant and Catholic. These are zealous 
Sunday scholars and “church-goers.” The German 
element is not much represented in this, as I judge 
by the reply of one boy to my query, who said; 
“We don’t have time to go to church, we practise 
our keys and sounders.” And I learned by this that 
some of the most eager and intelligent for promotion 
supplied themselves (from their sinking-fund) with 
a Manual of Telegraphy, a small battery, key and 
sounder, and with wire submerged in a Leyden jar, 
copper-grounded, zinc-lined and blue-vitrioled, prac- 
tised at home on sending messages. They of course 
soon become experts, and intend to fit themselves 
| for the dignities and compensation of the “ operating 

room,” which is the aim of the earnest and energetic 
almost as soon as they are installed in the delivering 
department. 

As much more could be said as is here offered to 
demonstrate that the telegraph boys’ training is one 
of great utility to themselves, and immensely so to 
the country. The example of their superiors tends 
to elevate them into competent and law-abiding 
citizens, with a respect for the moral and religious 
institutions of the land as well. The country may 
congratulate itself on the existence of the Messenger 
Corps of the Western Union Telegraph Company as 
an organization of trust, worthy of highest respect. 


and German about equal, the French one-quarter, | 


and a few Italians with English complete the mis- 


LOVE SONG. 


cellaneous group. Several languages are spoken, and 


two or three by some. 


The Five Points Mission, which has contributed to | 
, 


the number some of their best, have reason to be 
proud of their influence over the rising generation of 
foreigners. All of these youth show desire for study 


and improvement. Prince’s Circulating Library, at | 


437 Broadway, is often visited by them. Works of 


history, biography and dramatic authors seem the | 


favorite subjects. A few boys have written plays, 
which, with six or eight of their companions, they | 
have performed at their dramatic club room, in | 
Mott Street. Their association, originating with 
William Cunningham, was named by him “The 
Enterprise Dramatie Association.” It numbers | 
nineteen members, of ages between fifteen and | 
eighteen years. They meet weekly at the club room | 


BY L. 8 HAGNER. 


NE there is—whisper low !— 
So dear, so dear; 
I no pain or grief can know 
When he is near! 


Clear his voice—whisper low— 
Soft, soft and clear, 

Like a fountain’s silver flow 
On my dreaming ear. 


Mine he is—whisper low— 
Mine, mine alone! 

When the mid-May rose hath blown, 
Claimeth he his own! 








———— 
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world she went, rejoicing in her liberty, in the blue 
|sky above, and the rusty prairie beneath. She 
| would find where the path went and what was the 
T doesn’t do men good to live apart from women | end of the world. What did she care if her nose was 
and children. I never knew a boys’ school in | blue with cold, and her chubby hands as red as 
which there was not a tendency to rowdyism ; beets! Now and then she paused to turn her head 
and lumbermen, sailors, fishermen, and other men | away from a rude blast, a forerunner of the storm, 
that live only with men, are proverbially a half-bear but having gasped a moment, she quickly renewed 
Fr. ntiersmen soften down when wo-| her brave march in search of the great unknown. 
| The mother missed her, but supposed that Jones, 
story you want. | who could not get enough of the child’s society, had 
Burton and Jones lived in a shanty by themselves. | taken the little pet out with him. Jones, poor fel- 
Jones was a married man, and finding it hard to sup- | low, thinking that the little darling was safe within, 
port his wife in “down-east” village, had emigrated | chopped away till the awful storm broke upon him, 
to northern Minnesota, leaving his wife under her | and at last drove him, half smothered by snow, and 
father’s roof until he should be able to “make a/| half frozen with cold, into the house. When there 
start.” He and Burton had pre-empted a “town-} was nothing left but retreat, he seized an armful of 
site” of three hundred and twenty acres. lene and carried it into the house with him, to 
There were perhaps twenty families scattered | make sure of having enough to keep Kitty and his 
sparsely over this town site at the time my story | wife from freezing in the coming awfulness of the 
begins and ends, for it ends the same week in which | night, which now settled down upon the storm-beaten 
it begins. and snow-blinded world. It was the beginning of 
The parties had disagreed, quarrelled and divided that awful storm in which so many people were 
The land was also shared between | frozen to death, and Jones fled not too soon. 
When once the wood was stacked by the. stove, 
He had no more than in- 
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sort of people. 
men and children come—but I forgot myself, it is my 





their interests. 
them, except one valuable forty acre piece. Each of | 
them claimed that piece of land, and the quarrel had | Jones looked for Kitty. 
grown so high between them that the neiyhbors ex-| quired for her, when her father and mother read in 
pected them to “shoot” at sight. In fact, it was| each other’s faces the fact that she was lost in the 
understood that Burton, who was on the forty acre | wild, dashing storm of snow. 
piece, determined to shoot Jones if he came, and| So fast did the snow fall, and so dark was the 
Jones had sworn to go out there and shoot Burton, | night, that Jones could not see three feet ahead of 
when the fight was postponed by the unexpected| him. He endeavored te follow the path which he 
arrival of Jones’s wife and child. thought Kitty might have taken, but was buried in 
In his endeavor to care for his wife’ and child, | snow-drifts, and he soon lost himself. He stumbled 
Jones was mollified a little, and half regretted that | on through the drifts, calling out to Kitty in his dis- 
he had been so violent about the piece of land. But} tress, not knowing whither he went. After an hour 
he was determined not to be backed down, and would | of despairing, wandering and shouting, he came upon 
certainly have to shoot Burton or be shot him-| a house, and having rapped upon the door, he found 
self. himself face to face with his wife. He had returned 
When he thought of the chance of being killed by | to his own house in his bewilderment. 
his old partner, the prospect was not pleasant. He} When we remember that Jones had not slept for 
looked wistfully at Kitty, his two-year-old child, and | two nights preceding this one, on account of his 
dreaded that she would be left fatherless. Neverthe-| quarrel with Burton, and had now been beating 
less, he wouldn’t be backed down. He would shoot | against the arctic hurricane, and tramping through 
| the treacherous billows of snow for an hour, we can- 
| not wonder that he fell over his own threshold in a 





or be shot. 

While the father was busy eutting wood, and the 
mother was busy otherwise, little Kitty managed to | state of extreme exhaustion. 
get the shanty door open. There was no latch as yet,| As it was, the wife must needs give up the vain 
and her prying little fingers easily swung it back. A | search she had been making in the neighborhood of 
gust of wind almost took her breath away, but she | the shanty. She had a sick husband, with frozen 
caught sight of the grass without, and the new world | hands, and feet, and face to care for. Every minute 


seemed so big that the little feet were fain to try and | the thermometer fell lower and lower, and all the 
| heat in the little cook stove in Jones’s shanty could 


explore it. 
She pushed out through the door, caught her | give would hardly keep them from freezing. 


breath again, and started away down the path bor-| Burton had stayed upon the forty acre lot all day, 
dered by sere grass and the dead stock of the wild | waiting for a chance to shoot his old partner, Jones, 
flowers. He had not heard of the arrival of Jones’s wife, and 

How often she had longed to escape from restraint, he concluded his enemy was a coward, and had left 
and paddle out into the world alone. So out into the him in possession, or else meant to play some treach- 
erous trick on his way home. So Burton resolved 
* We don’t know where this well-told story first ap-| to keep a sharp lookout; but he soon found that im- 
peared, and so cannot give the proper credit. possible, for the storm was upon him in its blinding 
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fury. He tried to follow the path but he could not | buffalo skins, they looked at him in amazement. By, 
find it. he opened it and let out little Kitty, and said 
Had he been less a frontiersman he must have | “Here, Jones, is this your pet kitten ?” 
perished there, within a farlong of hisown hut. But} And Jones got up and took his old partner's hand 
endeavoring to keep the direction of the path he | and said: “ Burton, old fellow,” and then choked up, 
heard a smothered cry, and then something rose up | and sat down and cried helplessly. 
covered with snow, and fell down again. He raised| And Burton said: “Jones, old fellow, you may 
his gun to shoot it, when the creature uttered another | have that forty-acre patch. It came mighty near 
wailing cry, so human that he put down his gun, and making me the murderer of that little Kitty, 
went cautiously forward. It was a child. | father.” 
He did not remember that there was such a child | “No, you shall have it yourself,” cried Jones, “ j/ 
among ali the settlers of Newton. But he did not|I have to go to law to make you.” And Jone 
stop to ask questions. He must without delay get | actually deeded his interest in the forty acres t 
himself and the child to a place of safety. or both | Burton. But Burton transferred it all to Kitty. 
would be frozen. So he took the little thing in his} This is why this part of Newton is called “ Kitty's 
arms and started through the drifts. And the child | Forty.” 
put its fingers on Burton’s rough cheek, muttering | " : 
“papa!” And Burton held her closely and fought A SONG OF THE COUNTRY. 
the snow more courageously than ever. WAY from the roar and the rattle, 
’ He found the shanty at last, and rolled the child The dust and the din of the town, 
in a buffalo robe while he made a fire. Then when Where to live is to brawl! and to battle, 
the room got a little warm, he took the little thing ih Wis prone treads the weak cane Gan! 
Away to the bonnie green hills 
Where the sunshine sleeps on the brae, 
And the heart of the greenwood thrills 
To the hymn of the bird on the spray. 





upon his knee, dipping her aching fingers in cold 
water, and asked her what her name was. 

“ Kitty,” she said. 

“ Kitty,” said he, “and what else?” 

“Kitty,” she answered, nor could he find out any 
more. Away from the smoke and the smother, 
“Whose Kitty are you?” The veil of the dun and the brown, 

“Your Kitty,” she said. The push and the plash and the pother, 

She had known her father but that one day, and The wear and the waste of the town! 
now she believed that Burton was her father. Away where the sky shines clear, 

Burton sat up all night and stuffed wood into his And the light breeze wanders at will, 
impotent little stove to keep the baby from freezing And the dark pine-wood nods near 
to death. Never having anything to do with chil- To the light-plumed birch on the hill, 
dren, he firmly believed that Kitty, sleeping snugly 
under blankets and buffalo robes, would freeze if he 
let the fire subside in the least. 

As the storm prevailed with unabated fury the 
next day, and as he dared neither take Kitty out or 
leave her alone, he stayed by her all day and stuffed 
the stove, and laughed at her droll baby talk, and fed 
her on biscuit, fried bacon and coffee. 

On the morning of the second day the storm sub- 
sided. It was cold, but knowing somebody must be 


Away from the whirling and wheeling, 
And steaming above and below, 
Where the heart has 1 leisure for feeling 
And the thought has no quiet to grow. 
Away where the clear brook purls, 
And the hyacinth droops in the shade, 
And the plume of the fern uncurls 
Its grace in the depth of the glade. 


Away to the cottage so sweetly 


mourning Kitty for dead, he wrapped her in skins, een ‘neesh the fringe of the went 
and with much difficulty reached the nearest neigh- lle oF pre beers ha coca 
bor’s house, suffering only a frost-bitten nose by the With thoughts ever kindly and good ; 
— More dear than the wealth of the world, 


“That child,” said the woman, to whose house he 
had gone, “is Jones’s; I seed ’um take her out of the 
wagon day before yesterday.” 

Burton looked a moment at Kitty in perplexity. 
Then he rolled her up again and started out, “travel- 
ling like mad,” as the woman said. 

When he reached Jones’s, he found Jones and his | 
wife sitting in utter wretchedness by the fire. They | 
were both sick from grief and unable to move out | 
of the house. Kitty they had given up for buried | 
under some snow mound. They would find her when 
spring should come and melt the snow cover off. 
When the exhausted Burton came in with his 


Fond mother with. bairnies three, 
And the plump-armed babe that has curled 
Its lips sweetly pouting for me. 


Then away from the roar and the rattle, 
The dust and the din of the town, 
Where to live is to brawl! and to battle, 
Till the strong treads the weak man down. 
Away where the green twigs nod 
In the fragrant breath of the May, 
And the sweet growth spreads on the sod, 
And the blithe birds sing on the spray. 
Joun Stuart BLAcKIE. 
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of speaking: whilst Leah looks up at her, amazed. 
And Seth—he turns away from her without a-word. 
. Has he not forgiven her yet for the broken bowl ? 
Seth goes to the bedside. He has not implicit 
faith in Madelon’s assertion that all is over: for a 
moment he lays his hand upon Martin Boscawen’s 
heart, and then catches up a small glass that is lying 
| near, and places it before old Martin’s lips. But he 
finds no pulsation about the heart, no blurr upon the 
| glass; and being fully satisfied that the old man is 
VERY one knows how strangely loud are all | dead, Seth leaves the room. 
unusual sounds, in the quiet of the very early| « Well, maybe, Mr. Seth ben’t sorry,” remarks 
morning. Leah, who would not have heard | Leah, who has been watching him, and now rises 
Madelon’s call, is startled by the unwonted crashing | slowly from her kneeling posture by the help of a 
noise of the broken china, and is not long in coming | chair which is conveniently near. “Folks ha’ dif- 
up-stairs to see what is the matter. | ferent notions about their death-beds; but for my 
“I did not think you were so butter-fingered, Miss part, I’d rather ha’ a natural tear or two shed over 
Madelon, as not to be able to hold a bowl. And ita my corpse, than leave behind me all the money as the 
good one, too! And all of the gruel spilt, and there | maister be said to ha’ saved.” 
ben’t a drop more left in the saucepan! And such a “Seth Badger may be thankful for something else 
mess as you ha’ made on the hearth!” Leah grum- | besides his uncle’s death,” says Madelon. 
“Maybe he may. And he may particularly dis- 
together. like corpses. Yet none the less, it were his duty to 
“Never mind talking, but clear away the stuff,” | stay and ask what were to be done. But Mr. Seth 
Seth Badger orders; and Leah for a time silently | aiwavs were selfish. His own mother couldn't deny 
obeys. that, any more than she could the color of his hair.” 
“T just been over to Trenoweth’s wi’ the first streak To this Madelon makes no answer: and Leah 
o’ day, for to get one o’ the lads there to go for the | hastens to ask: “Do ’ee mind, Miss Madelon, vean, 
doctor,” she is beginning; and then: “ Miss Made- staying here a bit, until I go down-stairs and find 
lon,” she says, suddenly, “why did ’ee flavor the | .ome one to send for some o’ the neighbors? I won't 
gruel with bitter almonds? The maister never could | pe a minute longer than I can help.” 
abide the taste, I’m sure, and the gruel smells strong; «“yfind it? no: why should 1 mind it?’ aske 
of it.” Madelon, wearily. t 
But Madelon makes no answer to this question of «There ben’t anny reason in the world, but some 
Leah’s. She hag gone forward to the bed of the/), do. I don’t myself, only it be safest for me to 
sleeping old man, and is bending over him. The | .ond the message, Or the wrong persons would be sure 
crash of the broken china has not disturbed him ; the | t come. and it’s just impossible if they once set foot 
loss of the gruel is nothing to him; the sacrifice of a| into a house o’ mourning, to get quit o’ them, they 
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CHAPTER IX. 


—The open door 
Where standeth Azrael, beckoning one by one. 





bles, in an undertone, stringing all her complaints 


be just so positive, and stick like burrs.” 


fresh young life would not have saved him. 
There is no one who cares to watch in old Martin’s 


For a moment Madelon stands there, leaning over 
the bed. At first there is astartled expression in her room now, Madelon thinks. The querulbus fault- 
face, which fast changes into one of awe. But no one is finding at being left alone is over now. Indeed, 
looking at her, no one notices her. Leah is busily | ¢) ere is much of her life that is over. And for some 

= 4 iat ‘y ; " . : >! 2. = - 
removing all traces of the spilt gruel; and Seth Bad-| ....6n Madelon feels that the old man must have 
ger is engrossed in watching her. Her homely task | carried a stronger feeling for her out of this world, 
has a strange interest to him. than he had ever cause to feel when he was in it. 

Presently Madelon comes forward where they both| gpe does not shrink from sitting quiet in the 
seem so occupied, and says to Leah: “He is past all | geath-chamber; until Leah, after a protracted ab- 
our care and watching now. No one can harm sence, comes back, and beckons her out. Indeed, 

oe jet . 
him. Madelon has but one abhorrence in life: and that is 

“Eh, Miss Madelon! What be that you say? A meeting 
exclaims Leah, looking up at the girl, though still| which che will avoid, if possible. 
keeping her position on her hands and knees upon an hour later, Mr. Carlyon arrives. Madelon is 
the floor. “Who be trying to harm en, I'd like to} jy her own room, and hears his step passing her deor, 

vie . 
knaw? on his way to the death-chamber. It does not seem 

‘ ” / d : " 

“It would be useless now,” repeats Madelon. | very jong before he comes out; and Madelon, who is 
‘He is dead. Died peacefully, without a struggle. waiting for him, opens her door and beckons to him, 
‘A quiet, natural death. She wishes to know what old Mr. Bosaawen died -*. 

This she says to Seth, to whom she is always chary | Apoplexy, without a doubt: the return of con- 
| sciousness was a mere flash in the pan, the doctor 
* Entered ace i . ® in the year 1876 | . " ° 

Eotared acnording to Act of Congress, in the year 1676, | says, and if he had been with him, he could have 


by Manian C. L. Reeves, in the Office of the Librarian of | : 
Congress, at Washington. ‘done no more than Madelon had. Only, it was-a 


another meeting with Seth Badger. 
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little odd that the message which should have reached 
him last night, did not until daylight. Miss Dubois 
had sent it herself?—and by whom? What, old 
Saundry Lenine? That makes it doubly strange; 
for he is as trustworthy a person— Such mistakes 
do not often happen with Mr. Carlyon. But it really 
made no matter; for in such a case as Mr. Bosca- 
wen’s, the physician is of but little use. 


Madelon thanks him with a ghost of a smile, for | 


telling her this. She was so afraid that she had not 
done everything right, but had made some mistake 
or other. 
died of apoplexy, orders her to lie down and rest, 


and says something about over-excitement, as he feels | 


her pulse. 
“A conscientious little thing, 


” 


he thinks; and— 
‘ah, well, it is strange, but I suppose there is always 
some one to love even an old man like that. 
her guardian, eh? and has not been long with him, 
I believe. 


through some terrible shock; as if she had been 


Why, she looks as if she had gone 


brought to the brink of the grave herself, poor | 


child.” 

And then he goes his way, and forgets all about 
her; for in the course of his practice he has met a 
hundred such, and soothed them in the same manner, 
and felt their pulses, and sent them to bed. 

But Madelon dees not heed the doctor’s order. 
She has no inclination to lie down and rest; and 
when he leaves her, shutting the door behind him, 
she goes to the window and thfows open the shutters 
to let in the cool morning breeze. 

She sees the doctor come out of the house alone, 
and walk up to his horse, which stands at the gate 
with queer old leathern saddle-bags, in which there 
is an itinerant apothecary shop. 
ing without his breakfast; an infringement upon the 
laws of hospitality, of which even old Martin would 
not be guilty. Leah is passing under the window, 
and Madelon leans out, intending to call her and 
send her with a message to the doctor. But Leah 
evidently needs no reminder, and is in such haste 
that she has forgotten to put down the cup she had in 
her hand when she espied him in the act of depart- | 
ing. So Madelon, not caring to be seen, turns away 
from the open window. 

But the girl is mistaken in supposing Leah to be 
hospitably inclined ; indeed, all days she disapproves 
of guests, and this day most of all; for she is looking 
forward to much gossip and entertaining of her own, 
and does not care to be disturbed. But she has | 
something to say to the doctor; and if Madelon had 
lingered at the window, she would have been sur- | 
prised to see that it is the contents of the cup which 
Leah has in her hand, that she is showing him. A 
mass of sticky stuff, which appears to have been | 
raked from the ashes, and which is anything but 
palatable looking. 

“It were good gruel when I made it,” Leah is say- | 


The doctor is leay- 


ing. “Such as the maister used to eat sometimes | funeral. 


when he could do no better. But the flavoring ben’t 
anny fomine. A little salt to put a taste in his 


The doctor reiterates that the old man | 


Only | 





ining 

mouth, is all I’d given it, when I gave it into Mix 
Madelon’s hands, When I went up-stairs, I found 
| Miss Madelon had dropped the bowl, and Maister 
| Seth worried-like, and anxious to have the meg 
| cleared away, though he ben’t of the tidiest, gener. 
vally speaking. So I saved a bit, for the seasoning 
be what’s apt to disagree with the stomach, and the 
| cook the one who gets into trouble.” 

“Oh, it is nothing but a little peach-water,” the 
doctor says. “Rather too much to be palatable. 
however, I should think from the odor of it.” 

Nevertheless, to Leah’s satisfaction, he wraps a bit 
of paper over the cup, and puts it in a safe corner of 
the saddle-bag. 
| After awhile, Madelon goes to the window to draw 
|in the shutters; for now the sun is streaming in 
She stops a moment to watch the doctor, who has 
alighted from his horse, and with the bridle thrown 
over his arm is walking slowly up and down, just 


outside the gate. Seth Badger is with him, and they 
are talking earnestly. They are speaking of Mr. 
Boscawen’s death, she is sure. 


She draws in the shutters softly, and lies down; 


| and by dint of forcing herself to be quiet, she falls 


into a deep, dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER X. 
— This hand 
Never blood trickling down it, did stain: 
it is clean in the sight of men’s eyes, and the blot 
Is not outward, but only ingrain. 


Be pwd: be coming from the east and the west, 
from the north and the south,” Leah, uncon- 
sciously falling into Scripture phraseology, remarks 
to Madelon in the dreary days before the funeral, “to 
hear the will read. And though there ben’t one on 
en’ll say they expected a penny, they’ll think he 
might so well ha’ mentioned their names, if only to 
show his goodwill to en.” 

Seth Badger has gone, leaving all the funeral 
arrangements to Leah, who is busy and alert, as if 
preparing for a feast of many guests. Madelon is 
looking for the advent of one of the family, and as 
yet he has not come. Austell Boscawen is in ne 
haste, it seems; and Madelon is forlorn and dreary 
in the old house with its mournful accessories. 

Leah wears a long face and shakes her head as she 
talks lugubriously of the vanity of life, while she 
manages to extract a good deal of satisfaction out of 
the event of old Mr. Boscawen’s death. There is a 
constant influx of neighbors of the poorer class of 
farmers; and, Seth Badger being still absent, there 
is full and plenty to eat, and gossip without inter- 
ruption. 

Madelon keeps out of the way, staying either in 


| her room, or taking long rambles with the secure 


feeling that there is no one to waylay her. 
So the week has passed, and to-morrow is to be the 
Leah is mournfully satisfied with her 


arrangements, The whole connection may come, and 
they will be well fed at a sort of nondescript meal 
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which they may call luncheon or dinner as they | Thus adjured, the boy runs off without the money 


please. For lodging them she makes no provision | he was told to bring with him, or, if that were with- 


Like Pharaoh’s locusts, they must depart with the 
night. 

But as Leah’s preparations are nearly completed, 
Seth Badger swoops suddenly down, and disconcerts 
her. All her subdued cheerfulness deserts her, and 
she at once becomes ailing and complaining. 

“How can a body do anything with a parcel 
bull-frogs in a body’s head?” she asks, when Seth 
airily inquires how she is getting along. 

“Where is Madelon ?” he asks, not feeling very 
curious as to the extraordinary condition of the old 
woman’s brains. 

“Miss Madelon! 
shake of the head. 

“You don’t mean to say she has left here?” asks 
Badger, sharply. 

“She went away this morning. ‘Never you mind 
about my dinner, Leah,’ she says. Which were a 
pity, as I ha’ a cup o’ tea nearly ready, and a nice 
bit o’ flea-rib as Betty Trenoweth ha’ sent me over 
from her pig.” 

“Then she is coming back,” Seth asserts, with 


I can’t say,” with a negative 


some relief. 

“Who, Maister Seth? 
she asks, innocently. 
an impatient frown, “Oh, Miss Madelon? Ay, she’ll 
be back ; don’t ’ee worry. 
here to-morrow.” 

“But where did she go?” persists Seth. 

“Aunt Leah, here be the eggs,” pipes a small 
voice at her elbow; and, much to Leah’s disgust, one 
of the neighbor’s children holds out a basket of that 
most useful article. 

And right before Maister Seth’s face, to be sure! 
She turns round on the boy with such an air of lofty 
contempt, that he begins to doubt his mode of ad- 
dress, and amends timidly: “ Miss Leah—” 

“Ton’t ’ee ‘Miss Leah’ me, child. Thank the 
Lord, I been married,” answers Leah snappishly. 

“A nice time the poor map must have had under 
your hen-pecking,” Seth says, with a laugh. 


Be you meaning Betty?” 


in : its Dl ‘ 
“Eh, it were for his own good. To make him | meet the girl. 
cock o’ the walk—not chicken-hearted, as the most of | 


Then, as he only answers with | 


The whole rag-tag will be | 


| held, the eggs themselves. The imaginary Towser is 
too much for his courage; and Leah stands at the 
| door protectingly, watching his exit. 
| “Did Austell Boscawen come for Madelon?” asks 
| Seth. He is too sulky over the girl’s absence to pay 
| any heed to Leah’s by-play. 
| “Maister Austell! Good lack!’ with some aston- 
}ishment. “Do ’ee reckon he be o’ the kind to come 
in and out of a house of mourning?” 
“Then how and where did she go? Curse the 
| chattering old woman, she can answer fast enough 
| when no one cares to listen. Can’t you speak ?” 
“Some words had best be left wi’out speaking, 
leastways till a body’s back be turned,’ Leah re- 
marks, suiting the action to the word, and beginning 
| to rearrange in their places on the walls the newly 
shining tins, which she means to do her credit in 
| case any of the prying family eyes should penetrate 
| into this her own special domain. Her usual meek 
|manner to Seth has for the nonce deserted her. 
“There be one that’s gone,” she says, abandoning a 
‘saucepan and putting the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, “as were willing enow to hark to the lidden o’ 
|a chattering old woman; and there be folk as ’ud 
rather scheme to please an old man than louster for 
a young one’s pleasure. Maybe Miss Madelon be 
one o’ they. And who ha’ said a word o’ her going 
away? There be folk as ’ll follow their own imagina- 
| tions into all sorts o’ crooked paths, and think as 
| they see other folk stumbling along there. I'd like 
to know whatever will Miss Madelon say when she 
hears you been accusing her o’ trampoosing the 
country round with a young man like Maister 
| Austell. But here she be a coming to the gate, and 
can speak for herself,” adds Leah, commanding an 
astonishingly clear view from the window opposite, 
considering her tearful state of grief for the appre- 
| ciative master, which still demands the corner of her 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| apron. 


Yes, there is Madelon coming to the gate; and 
| Seth has no time to waste on Leah, but hastens to 


Madelon sees him. For a moment her heart 


men be,” replies Leah, as she dexterously turns her | quickens its beats; she is sure that he is Austell. 
back on Seth, and surreptitiously slips two-thirds of | Then it suddenly stands still as she recognizes Seth 


the eggs out of sight, while the other third she osten- 
tatiously counts. 


“There be your basket,” she Says, blandly, to the | 
“And do ’ee be sure to tell your | 


smal] messenger. 


mother I be wonderfully obliged, and I sha’n’t forget | 


her remembrance o’ the mourners and the afflicted in 


their distress.” 
“But she told me not to céme back wi’out the 


money,” the boys says, boldly. 


“ Ay, ay, I know all about it,” replies Leah, hust- | 


ling the child out of the kitchen, “I'll come over 
myself and thank your mother. And now, now, run 
off, while I ha’ an eye on Towser. He be that 
wicked, he’ll eat ’ee up, and I can’t stand all day 
keeping watch over en.” 


Badger. 

“ Leah has been trying to alarm me into believing 
you had gone away,” he says, reaching the gate be- 
fore she can move aside its awkward prop, and lean- 
ing his folded arms on the high topmost bar, in the 


| evident effort to be at his ease and friendly with her. 
“T have nowhere to go, or I might leave,” answers 
| Madelon, with straightforward simplicity. 

| “Can’t you go to Dinglefield?” he asks, with a 
sneer which for the life of him he cannot repress. 
“ Austell has not been here to look after you, nor 
|sent his mother? I did not suppose he would leave 
you all this time with no one but old Leah. This is 
no place for a girl like you, and he ought to know 
it,” Seth says, in hypocritical indignation. 
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“Perhaps Mrs. Boscawen does not wish to have| “But, Madelon, if my worldly wisdom makes me 
me,” returns the girl, coldly. Her remembrance of | a true prophet, what will you do?” he asks. 
Mrs. Boscawen’s doubtful friendliness casts the blame, “What is it to you what I do?’ she asks in her 
if there be any, on her, not on Austell. Madelon has/turn. “There is nothing in this world you could do, 
not answered without some hesitation; not on the | which would have the slightest interest for me.” 
score of the admission, but as to whether she will| “Perhaps not. You do not profess to be in love 
bestow so many words on Seth Badger. His deter-| with me, but I do with you.” 
mined posture against the gate decides her. Of} Madelon merely replies by a shrug of incredulity. 
what use could resistance be? “ Besides which,” he goes on, coolly, “my interest 
“Well, there is something in that. Only most|in you is not only because I love you. When my 
men don’t obey their mothers after they come of age. uncle was talking over his business affairs to me, he 
But then Austell is peculiarly situated, as he does not told me of you. He wanted me to marry you; but 
come into his property until after his mother’s death, | I did not think much of it then. As your guardian, 
and so she holds a rod over his head, and he has to I fear he was not just to you; and as his heir, it is 
consult her prejudices,” explains Seth, in an apolo-| my duty to look out for you.” 
getic tone. | Madelon makes a gesture of abhorrence with her 
“A man’s coming of age has nothing to do with | hands, when Seth speaks of his uncle; but she does 
his honoring his mother,” Madelon says, with a girl’s | not answer him. 








dogmatism. “Therefore,” Seth continues, with admirable self. 

“Perhaps not. To tell the truth,” with as near an | control, having paused for her reply, “it is merely 
approach to sympathy as he can reach, “I know | an act of duty on my part, to ask you, if Austell 
Mrs. Boscawen pretty well, and I have heard of her | Boscawen does not come forward and claim you, what 
niece, Miss Louise; and though Austell may mean | you intend to do?” 
fairly and honestly by you, those two women will be| “How do I know?” sharply. “What is the use 
too much for him. One will fret unti] he is half be-| of conceiving things which are most unlikely to 
side himself with worry; the other will comfort him happen?” 
with much judicious flattery. | “But if they do?” 

Madelon also is acquainted with Austell’s house-| “He that careth for the sparrows has given His 
hold, and Seth’s knowledge is a little startling to her. | promise,” she answers, catching the inspiration from 
The hot tears gather in her eyes, and subdue the| the little brown bird that is hopping in the path 
angry gleam his sympathetic tone had kindled in | before her. 
them. “Oh, it is a matter of faith, is it?’ asks Seth, with 

“ And you are not one to hold him fast, if he is in| a sneer. “I am unfortunately more practical, and 
a strait,” Seth goes on to say, with a slight inflection | prefer walking by sight. So my advice to you is: 
of admiration of this trait of Madelon’s. | throw over Austell Boscawen, who will most certainly 

But Madelon is loyal in her nature, and she will | throw you over.” 
not discuss Austell’s possible action with any one, “And if I do, what good will that do you?” 
much less with Seth Badger. Though she is dis-| “I am coming to that. How impatient you are! 
mayed by the truth of Seth’s argumeyt, she will not | I wish to offer to take care of you. I will be, indeed 
acknowledge that she is. She looks quite past him | I may say 1 am, unless Uncle Martin’s money is a 
with a cold, disdainful little smile. Where can old | myth, very rich. And you shall live just as you 
Leah be? When will she have an errand to the well | please, and do as you please, if you will marry me.” 


or to the poultry yard? | “I do not know whether there could have hap- 
“And therefore,” Seth resumes, “I desire to be a| pened such a miracle as my putting any trust in you 
help to you in an emergency.” | before—” she speaks slowly and emphatically. 
No answer still; not so much as by a glance ora! “Before what?” interrupts Seth, turning a seowl- 
gesture. | ing, warning look on her, which unfortunately hase 
“Anemergency. You may call it a scrape, if you | not the effect of intimidating her in the least. 
please,” he adds, roughly, irritated by her ostenta-| “Before we watched together by Mr. Boscawen’s 


tion of utter inattention. “It is not at all difficult | death-bed,” she answers, boldly. “Knowing what I 
for a man who knows anything of the world, to see | do, I should think I would be the last girl in the 
what the upshot of all this will be. Austell has not | world to whom you would mention the word marriage.” 
come up to the notch as an honorable Iman should, or| “On the contrary, knowing what we do of each 
he would have been here before this, to look out for | other is the very reason why the question of marriage 
you. One must not be too hard on him, knowing his | comes up between us.” Seth suddenly drops into a 
womenkind. But mark my words, he'll find some | cool, business-like tone of voice. 
way to get rid of you, even if it is by the lamestand| Madelon laughs a low, derisive laugh. 
the most unjust means possible.” “Laugh on. Nevertheless, our fate will be not to 
“He will find no difficulty,” Madelon says, stung | be separated. I am glad you are so well pleased,” 
out of her silence, and with a sudden gleam in her | Seth says, with a scowl. “Only, if I might give a 
eyes. Then turning on him, she adds: “Though little advice, I would say you had better let me feel 
words of yours will never lead me to mistrust Austell.” ! kindly to you—” 
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“As if I wished you to feel kindly to me!” she | sciously bent down. There is a strange, dark flush 
interrupts, passionately. that mounts slowly to his brow, and he speaks as 
“Then you had better cultivate the wish. Use| slowly: “I can testify to that myself. And also to 
your common sense, if you have any,” he continues, | the fact that the bowl was in your hands, and that I 
roughly. “Don’t you see, if I were even willing to | broke it.” 
give you up—as I am not—I could not do it? That He stops here, and looks at her with a meaning in 
circumstance as often marries people as love ever | his eyes she by no means fathoms. He sees she does 
does. Do you think I would permit you to marry | not, and he adds: “Of course Carlyon has to suspect 
sme one else? Austell Boscawen, for instance ? | one of us. And he is morally certain that only @ 
And then some pleasant day, when you want him to | very inexpericuced girl would use an article so easily 
make much of you, you would tell him how heroic | detected as prussic acid.” 
you could be, and how very near he came’te losing She is looking at him, a puzzled expression in her 
vou. The blacker shadéw you make of me, the| pale face. She cannot take in at once the meanness 
better foil for your own shining.” | of Seth’s wickedness. 

“That is just like you!” exclaims Madelon, with| “You need not be frightened,” he adds, almost 
«wift contempt. “ You cannot+imagine a person dif-| gently. “I can hush the whole thing up, so that 
Do you think, as you did not | there shal! not be even a breath of it, if—” 

“Tf what?” she asks, steadily. 
“If you will give me your promise to marry me. 


ferent from yourself, 
do the deed, that I would inform upon you? Do you 
suppose that I, or any one else, could see the least | 
thing praiseworthy, or heroic as you call it, in choos-; “ Marry you !” she cries, smiting her hands together 
ing to prevent a crime?” Then she adds, with a/ in her passion. “Marry you! Why, how can I tell 
sudden change both in voice and manner, as if she that you might not feed me with gruel ?” 

felt pity for him: “Why do you fear anything from| “Take care,” he says, warningly, under his breath, 
me? I will swear, if you wish, not to mention a| while an angry frown comes over his face. “Your 
word of what transpired on that night. Why should | wild, scornful tongue—even yours—may go too 
1? You are guiltless of the old man’s death.” far.” 

“ Nevertheless, for all your generous promises,’| “Too far! Nay, I never could find words to speak 
Seth says, ironically, “I would prefer to have you! my scorn of you. If you were to have me hung as 
safe with such a lock on your lips, as only your bear- | high as Haman, all the world pointing the finger of 
| scorn at me, as a girl who had murder in her heart— 


” 


ing my name could put upon them.” 
“That would not keep me silent. It would pro-| and such a shamefully wicked murder as that of a 


voke me to speak.” | defenceless old nan—I could bear it, never flinching 
“TI would not fear to run the risk. I think I} as I would from the horror of being your wife even 
could manage even you,” he «dds, with a little laugh, | for one single moment.” 
which is unpleasant. | How does she dare to say it? She is looking fall 
“I never heeded a threat in my life. Ask Mrs. | at him, the whole fire of her indignant soul flashing 
Boscawen, if you don’t believe me,” Madelon an- | out on him through her clear eyes. There is a dull, 
swers, hotly. | answering fire in his, sullen, and blurred, and dark 
“I am not threatening you, only giving you a| with passion, as they fix upon her in a slow and 
warning. Do not be in haste; you have not heard | measuring g@ed—a hungry tiger look that is content 
all I have to say to you yet.” | to creep and creep through stealthy ways that make 
For, almost unconsciously to herself, she has put | sure of his prey at last. , 
her hand through the bars of the gate and caught} Perhaps the girl has never been so nearly beauti- 
hold of the prop, as if that were all that keeps her | ful, as she stands there defying him, her slight figure 
outside here. | drawn up unconsciously, her small hands clenched 
“There is no use in your saying anything more. | together, the hot, indignant color flushing her face 
If you went on talking until doomsday, I would have | that is all lighted up with the innocent fervor of her 
no other answer ;” and Madelon impatiently pushes | scorn of baseness. Seth Badger darkens still more in 
the prop aside, so that it falls on the stone pavement. | watching her, though the dull fire in his eyes is 
“T don’t intend to be quite so long,” answers Seth, | deepening. What is it that is beyond his power 
never moving from his lounging posture, and thus | there—this little creature whom he could crush in 
carelessly holding the gate against her. “Only long | his strong hand— 
enough to tell you that old fool Leah has gathered| He is clenching it, ehifting his position on the gate, 
up some of that unlucky gruel in a cup, and has| still looking at her. A mere child— 
given it to the doctor.” | When suddenly an outside sound comes to them 
Madelon’s haste is over. She stands still, and | both, with a sharp shiver of the present in it. Lesh 
turns toward Seth as he tells her this quite coolly. _| splashing a couple of pailfuls of water briskly over 
“T can testify that Mr. Boscawen never touched | the court-yard flags, and clattering after the streani 
the gruel,” she says, after a pause, lifting up to him | in her pattens, with the swish-swish of her broom. 
a pair of startled, pitying brown eyes. The town-place must be freshened up a bit, to do 
But he does not meet them. He is leaning heavily, | horior to the maister’s funeral to-morrow. 
with arms still folded, on the gate, his head unoon-!* With a start, Madelon drops her eyes from Seth 
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Badger’s ; and he pulls himself together more slowly, | For this purpose nothing is more suggestive than 
and opens the gate. set of mahogany chairs with leather seats in one’ 
“You certainly have a strong way of putting it,” |dining-room, A brass-mounted chest or a spinning. 
he says, with a sneering laugh, as he lets her pasa wheel in the guest chamber provokes inquiry as to 
through. “Girls generally are given to exaggera- | its history. 
tion, so we must allow them some margin for hyper-| Some years ago, the dealers say, there was a perfect 
bole. If you should take a more sober look at your | rage for brass andirons, and a ransacking of all the 
position before to-morrow, send me a word by Leah. | garrets and cellars in the vicinity could not supply 
It will not be too late; and a mere hint will serve | the demand fast enough. The larger they were the 
your purpose. There is a worse evil than being my | better price they brought, for size seemed to be 4 
wife, I can tell you.” | principal desideratum with the buyers. While the 
And then he adds, in a voice low enough to be rage lasted, it mattered not the least to those persons 
almost a whisper—for they are very near Leah and | whether they had open wood-fires in their houses or 
her broom now, and Madelon is picking her way | not; there was always the furnace register, around 
over the wet flags : “ Decide as you will, Austell Bos- | which the fender, the andirons, the shovel and tongs 


cawen will never marry you.” could be grouped. Some even went so far as to 
( To be continued.) | arrange a heap of patent gas-heated, artificial logs on 
| the andirons, thus making the illusion complete 
| y ’ 
n New England there has always been more or 
OLD-FASHIONED FURNITURE, s ; 


| less fondness for hoarding up and collecting old- 
| fashioned articles, and when the fashion started the 
old farm-houses and village mansions yielded many 
There is one fact that people who are given to | rich prizes to the collector. The South, too, far- 
collecting old-fashioned articles of any description | nished much of the heavy, solid furniture that found 
would do well to remember, and that is that there | its way to the New York and Philadelphia markets, 
were just as many and as bad workmen fifty, one 
hundred, two hundred years ago, as there are to-day. | Now most of the better pieces of mahogany coine 
Then, as now, there was some good work, and a grefft | direct from the London dealers. 
deal that was bad. Because an article happens to be 
old is no proof of its merit, The major part of old- 


PEAKING of the present rage for old-fashioned 
furniture, the Philadelphia Inquirer says: 


| but it was likely to have been sadly abused or broken. 


Furniture of the costlier woods cannot very well 


| be imitated, nor would such imitation pay; but the 
fashioned furniture, selling as such in the market to- cheaper kinds, and the rough chairs and settles of 


day, is bad in construction, inartistic and worthless | the earliest colonial times. are very largely made 
for the purposes of modern housekeeping ; moreover, | now. By this means the relics of the Pilgrim Fathers 
much of it, especially the china and brasses, is coun-| are multiplying with considerable rapidity, and 
terfeit. |scarcely a family of any respectability need any 

Never was the folly of fashion more marked than | Jonger be without some souvenir of its first settle- 
in the present mania for collecting old-fashioned | ment. One man is making a specialty of May Flower 
things simply because they are old-fashioned. Form, | chests, which he disposes of as the Heralds’ College 
color, construction, adaptability to use or ornament, | does its patents of nobility. 
none of these qualities, seem to receivefny considera- | The manufacture of old-fashioned clocks has proven 
tion if the thing is old. Like the youth in Punch, of | to be quite a business in some New England towns, 
the other day, who, knowipg nothing of perspective, | and brass, ball-top andirons, genuine antiques, can 
hating drawing, and being, withal, color-blind, main- | be made to order of any desired size. Thus the 
tained that the picture was a beautiful picture, so fashion, silly and foolish in itself, is exerting its 
these enthusiasts find a merit which they cannot ex- | meretricious influences by encouraging fraud and 
plain in their foolish purchases. | putting a price on deceit, 

However the fashion began—possibly in the vulgar 
ostentation that followed the war, driving people of re- 
finement to the other extreme of living—it has lasted 
an uncommonly long time. For the past ten years 
the second-hand dealers and junk-shop keepers have 
done a flourishing business. They have their agents 


“PropaBLy the most economical, pleasant and 
| profitable employment for leisure is reading; it is a 
safe investment, upon which we may assuredly cal- 
|culate our profits upon the principle of compound 
: i . d, when we reach tlh stage i 
out all over the country, ransacking out-of-the-way panwen, - Ane, Wien we resi Mai beng witteh 
: ; , ‘ : the eyes shall have grown too dim for the open page 
corners in search of anything old-fashioned, and : ‘ ; . 
. ._ | before us, we can still revel in the delights of memory, 
some of the dealers send over to Europe for their | 4 
‘ : | when the treasures we have accumulated in the after- 
goods. It makes very little difference, they say, | : 
é “ ‘ : * | office-hours of our youth shall gladden the otherwise 
what is sent back. If it is old it sells readily. Much  eeiiddie Matis'Le tions ob od exe” 
. . . ’ | "SR ¢ ola age. 
of this trade is of a confidential nature. Some per- |“! y ; S 
sons are ashamed to acknowledge what they havye| Scrence delights to lay itself open to inquiry; 
sold, and others what they have bought. Moreover, | and is not satisfied with its conclusions, till it can 
a curious featuré of this fashion is the aid it affords | mike thé road to them broad and beaten.—Har- 
people desiring to lay claim to a respectable ancestry, | SCHEL. 
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MY FRIEND WHO CARRIED WEIGHT. | 


BY T. 8 ARTHUR. 


N the race of life, almost every man, as the County | 
Parson has it, carries weight; and some are 
weighted so heavily that they are left far behind 

the companions with whom they started evenly. The | 
race of life here meant is race for wealth, worldly 
eminence, distinction or honor; things generally re- 
garded in the flash of early manhood as above all 
else desirable. 

The weights men carry in this race are various. | 
One has a hasty or imperious temper, which, not 
being under control, is forever hindering him on the 
way; another has a covetous desire to possess every- 
thing he sees, and, in consequénce, spends more than 
he earns, and so never gets ahead in «he world, 
though he is diligent in business, toiling early and 
late,\and denying himself ease and recreation; 
another, impatient to reach the goal of wealth or 
honor, leaves the safe highway, and takes a shorter 
cut over fences, ditches and boggy ground, and gets 
mired, or so cripples himself that he halts and stum- 
bles ever afterward, and drops behind his fellows; 
another—but I will not give further instances 
Every observant reader can multiply them for him- 
self at will. My present purpose is to tell you 
something about one of my friends who “carried 
weight.” 

We were intimate at twenty, and often conferred 
together and compared notes as we looked into the | 
future. My friend’s name was Felix Baxtine. He 
was of nervous, sanguine temperament, had quick 
intelligence, was ambitious, and full of plans for the 
future. He was one of the airiest castle builders | 
ever knew ; and I often tried to dash his enthusiasm 
in that direction. ‘“ Money is power,” was a maxim | 
often on his lips, and as the world appears to most 
young men, it is not surprising that he accepted it as 
truth. To get rich, therefore, was the first earnest 
work to be done. With money he could, he believed, 
be and do anything he desired. He did not set 
before him, as many young men do, some noble work 
for the world to be done at last by means of wealth 
and influence. Possession was to be all for himself. 

Baxtine had neither influential friends nor a small 
patrimony with which to start in life. He was clerk | 
in a wholesale dry-goods’ house, on a moderate | 
salary, under agreement to remain until he was 
twenty-one years of age. The’particular weight he 
carried in life was an impatience to grasp results. 
To-morrow’s harvest he wished to reap to-day. He 
was always cutting his grain before it was ripe, and | 
obtaining only withered and useless kernels instead 
of the full corn in the ear. 

“I’m going to leave Darling & Peabody,” he said 
to me one day, six months before he was of age. 

“For what reason?” I asked. 

“Simply because I am worth a thousand dollars ¢ | 
year, and can get it. There is no reason or justice in | 
my giving my services for half price. They haven't | 


as good a salesman in the store, and they know it; | 
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and yet they meanly dole out a pittance of five hun- 
dred dollars for services they would be sorry to lose 
for as many thousands.” 

“Was there not an agreement that you should re- 


| ceive a salary of five hundred dollars until you were 
lof age?” I asked. 


“Yes: but that is all a one-sided affair.” He 
spoke with impatience. “A mean advantage taken 
of my necessities.” 

“You thought the arrangement a good one when 
you made it four years ago,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but things have changed. Their business has 
increased four-fold, and I have proved myself of far 
more value to them than was counted on in the be- 
ginning. There is something so wrong in the whole 
thing, that I become irritated whenever I think 
of it.” 

“You'd better act with prudence, my friend,” I 
said. “The house of Darling & Peabody is one of 
the largest in the city. If you leave it, as now pro- 
posed, you will give offense; while, if you remain, 
you will no doubt get an increase of salary when of 
age, and may, in a few years, come in as partner.” 

“Partner! Faugh” He curled his lip. and snapped 
his thumb and finger in rejection of the thought. 
“ After ten years of hard service, maybe I might get 
a five per cent. interest, and maybe not. And at 
forty, perhaps, if I had been very saving and pru- 


| dent, I might be worth the enormous sum of ten or 


fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“If at forty you are living comfortably, and have 
fifteen thousand dollars ahead, with a safe business 
to rest upon, you will be a lucky man,” said I. “This 
does not come to one in a thousand.” 

“No, not to one in a thousand of the dull, plod- 


| ding crowd of men who make up the larger part of 
| society; but { don’t count myself in with them. I 
am made of different stuff,” he answered. 


“ What do you propose doing?” I asked. 

“Fox & Sheppard offer me twelve hundred dollars 
a year.” 

“Don’t accept it.” 

“T have already done so.” 

“]’'m sorry.” 

“Sorry that I am to have an advance of seven 
hundred dollars a year in my salary ?” 

“No; but sorry that you are going to break with 
men who are rich and honorable, in order to give a 
couple of business adventurers an opportunity to use 
you to their own advantage and against the former.” 

“T don’t see it so,” was my friend’s answer. 

“Then it is beceuse you shut your eyes. Fox & 
Sheppard expect you to influence a good deal of 
trade?” 

“Of course they do.” 

“Whose trade?” 

Baxtine did not reply until he had dropped his 


eyes away from mine, and then his answer was an 


evasion. 
“Have you given notice to Darling & Peabody ?” 
I asked. 


“ee Yes. ” 
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“ What did they say ?” 

“Of course, they were not pleased.” 
“Did they 
“No.” . 
“Did they speak of your obligation to stay until 


offer you any inducements to remain ?” 


9) 


you were twenty-one? 

“No; but evidently they were very much disap- 
pointed; and I don’t wonder, for I can sell more 
goods, by forty per cent., than any salesman in the 
store. My leaving them will hurt their business 
more than thrice the amount of salary they ought in 
justice to have paid me.” 

“It is my opinion,” I could not help saying, “that 
you will be the greatest loser in the long run. I fear 
you have made a serious blunder.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about my future,” he re- 
plied, in a confident manner. “I know what’s in 
me, and what I am about. All I ask is a chance in 
the world, and that I see no hope of obtaining with 
Darling & Peabody 
an interest in Fox & Sheppard’s business.” 

And his anticipations were realized. 
year from the date of this conversation, the firm of 


In a year from to-day I'll have 
In just one 


Fox, Sheppard & Baxtine was announced, and a few 
weeks later Darling & Peabody took one of their 
clerks into business, a young man who had not been 
with them so long as Baxtine, and who was not as 
intelligent and capable. My friend laughed derisively 
at the prospects of the new member of Darling & 
Peabody’s firm in contrast with his own. But I 
could noi see the golden promise in his future. 

Two years later, Baxtine married. The bride was 
a gay, rather brilliant girl, fond of company and 


dress. They took a handsome house, and furnished 


it in a costly inanner, making quite a little sensation. 


Many referred to Baxtine as one of the rising young 
men of the city, and praised his remarkable talent 
for business. I heard some speak of the mistake 
Darling & Peabo !y had made in letting him go. <A 
few shrugged 

Soon after 
a change in him 


their shoulders and doubted. 
friend’s marriage, I began to notice 

His manner was more absorbed, | 
and I could detect a lurking anxiety in his face. I 
gathered fi his conversation that he had a great 
deal to do with raising money. A new bank had 
recently gone into operation, of which he was a 
director, and he was forward in advising his acquaint- 
ances to take stock. About this time, whispers ad- 
verse to the credit of Fox, Sheppard & Baxtine began 
to circulate. I heard them almost every day. They 
had “too much paper out,” one would say; were 
“borrowing at two per cent. a month,” alleged an- 
other; “didn’t buy prudently,” said a third; “had 
made some very bad debts,” asserted a fourth; while 
a fifth was well assured that the house never had 
any basis of real capital. 

One evening, it was just a year from the date of 
Baxtine’s marriage, as I was walking leisurely home 
from the counting-room in which I earned my daily 
bread as bookkeeper, I met my friend. I was startled | 
at his appearance—his face was pale and pinched. 

“ Are you sick ?” I asked, in much concern, 


“Sick? Worse than sick!” And he caught my 
arm nervously. “Come this way!” he added, ab- 
ruptly, and almost dragged me from the crowded 
thoroughfare into a less frequented street. As soon 
as we were alone, he said with an anguish of tone ] 
can never forget: “ It is all over with me!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “ What has hap. 
pened ?” 

“ We went to protest to-day !” 

“Oh! i’m sorry to hear that. But the suspension 
will only be temporary 

“Temporary! My friend, the house had no founda- 
tion! I was deceived—tempted toruin. Everything 
is lost! We cannot pay twenty cents on the dollar; 
and, worst of all, I have involved some of my best 
friends.” . 

I was silent with pain and surprise. 

“The effort to keep up and drag through,” he said, 
after a pause, and speaking more calmly, “hasbeen 
almost superhuman. The weight of everything fell 
on me, I was the financier. Neither Fox nor Shep- 
pard ever did anything in the way of raising money. 
If the bill-book had been their Bible, they could 
hardly have been less familiar with its pages; while 
[I studied it daily, with a heavy heart, and spent 
sleepless nights in pondering its appalling details. 
Their calmness, stupidity or indifference has amazed 
me. Even now they do not seem to comprehend the 
fearful plunge we are making.” 

He paused again, wiping the sweat from his tem- 
ples, then resumed: “There are many things I do 


not understand. For the last six months I have been 
hannted by suspicion—this in strict confidence for the 
present. Our trade has been large, and we have 
made few bad debts 
how we drove business. 


remarkably few, considering 
That we should be bank- 
rupt to the degree now ascertained, shows that some- 
thing is wrong. There has been a leak somewhere.” 

“ How much has it cost you to live during the last 
three years?” I asked. 

“ All three of us, you mean 

“Yes,” 

He drew a long sigh. 
was larger than it should have been. 


My draft on the business 
I married, you 
know, and had to furnish, give a few parties, and 
live in a style becoming a young and thrifty mer- 
chant. These things cost money.” 

“ How much ?” 

He winced a little, then answered frankly: “I 
have drawn ten thousand dollars from the business in 
three years.” 

“Why, Baxtine!” I said, in surprise. 

“It was too much; but I thought we were making 
money. The first year I drew out fifteen hundred 
dollars; the second, twenty-five hundred; the last 
year, six thousand. I was married, and had to fur- 
nish—this required a heavier draft.’’ 

“How much have your partners drawn in that 
time ?” 

“ About twenty-five thousand dollars apiece. They 
had each a two-fifth interest. There were some 


| obligations due by the firm before I came into it- 
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These were paid off and charged to their respective | 
‘ | Passing into the handsomely furnished parlors, we 
|} stood for a few moments, he looking irresolute. I 





me with a new expression of anxiety on his face. 
accounts” 

“Sixty thousand dollars drawn out of your busi- | 
ness in three years! You needn’t search further for was about sitting down, when I heard light footsteps 
the leak.”’ lon the stairs, and, looking toward the hall, saw, a 

He looked blank—almost stupefied. 

We were walking slowly. A young man with a|door. The news of her husband’s failure had pre- 
quicker gait passed, and when a little way beyond, ‘ceded him. No one who looked into her face could 
tripped lightly up the steps of a neat-looking house. | have doubted that. It was nearly colorless. The 
At the window I caught sight of a fair and happy | eyes were a little dilated and eager; the mouth 
face. It disappeared, and ere the young man could | slightly open; the lips firmer with purpose than I 
take his latch-key from his pocket, the door wasj|had ever seen them. There was strength instead of 


moment afterward, my friend’s wife at the parlor 


opened, and the face greeted him with sunny smiles. | weakness in her whole expression and attitude. 

We both noticed this little incident; but neither “QO Felix!’ she said, with such tenderness and 
of us remarked upon it. How could we under the | pity in her voice that I was moved almost to tears, 
The young man we had seen was | “I had expected anything but this;’ and springing 


circumstances ? 
forward, she put ber arms about his neck, and laid 


junior partner in the substantial firm of Darling & | 
Peabody, and the sweet face that smiled him a happy | her face upon his breast. 

It was some time before my surprised friend could 
speak. “If it were not for what you will have to 
sacrifice, Helen,” he said, in a broken voice. 

“ Don’t think of me,” was her answer, looking up 
at him, and laying one hand on his face. ‘Come 
what will, I shall be the lightest sufferer. In pros- 

| perity you gave me with a free hand; and I would 
“Does Helen know anything of this?’ I asked. | be unworthy the name of wife or woman, if, when 
My reference was to his wife. | adversity came, I did not take up with you the bur- 
“The first suspicion has not crossed her mind! I|dens and the cage. Dear husband! count not my 
could bear it all like a man if it were not for her. | weight anything. It shall be lighter than a feather.” 
It has over- The tears gushed over Baxtine’s cheeks. I saw 


welcome was the face of his bride. 

“I want you to go home with me,” said Baxtine, 
after we had walked on for some distance in silence. 
His voice was husky. 

I understood the meaning of his request, and was 
about excusing myself, but pity for my friend made 


me hesitate. 


Few pass through life without disaster. 
taken me like a whirlwind of the desert. 
friend, if I were alone I could lie close to the earth | be an embarrassment. 
until the storm was over, and then, rising, press for- | absorption of surprise op the one hand, and loving 
ward again. But with a young wife, who has scarcely | self-forgetfulness on the other, I withdrew. 


had a wish ungratified since her marriage; whose | So my friend, too heavily weighted by impatience 
to reach the goal of wealth, stumbled and fell in the 


Ah! my}|no more. My presence could help little, and might 
While they stood in this first 


social ambition leads her to emulation in dress, furni- 
ture and the like; who is not practiced in the ways | 
of self-denial; the difficulties of my situation are in- 
creased a thousand-fold. I cannot see my way out of 


first heat, so crippling himself that he had to with- 
draw for a time from the contest, leaving many more 
prudent and careful riders, mounted, in his estima- 


them.” | tion, on mere hacks, to pass him on the course. One 


“T think,” said I, “that you are not just to Helen 
What a woman loves she will give her life for. Tell 
her all. Let her understand clearly the terrible trial | 
through which you are passing; the anguish you | 
have suffered ; the fierce struggles you have had with | profit 
the impending misfortune, and she will forget herself | the sheriff, a new piano went into the other’s house— 
She will be no longer a clinging | a present for his wile. 

My friend was only in his twenty-fourth year when 
your side.” |this disaster came. To one of his temperament it 

But my exhortation did not give the faith in his 
wife I sought to inspire. 

“I know her better than you,” he answered, with 
mournful despondency. j 

I went home with Baxtine, who would hear to no 
objection or excuse. He seemed so weak and broken— | to use the term “swindler” and “scoundrel” when- 
so afraid of the coming interview with his wife—that | ever his name was mentioned. And thus additional 
L could not find it in my heart to deny his pleading | burdens were laid upon his already too heavily 
request. 

There was no bright face waiting for him at the | 
window. On entering the house, I felt like one going | one day about two months after his failure. 
toa funeral, The stillness was oppressive. It must | “ Nothing, so far,” he replied. 
haye been something unusual, for Baxtine looked at; “Have you anything in view?” 


|of them was the junior partner in the house of Dar- 
ling & Peabody, to whose account, about the time 
Baxtine found himself a prostrate bankrupt, the sum 
of five thousand dollars was passed as his share of 
On the day Baxtine’s furniture was sold by 


in love and pity. 
vine, but a tree of tough fibre, standing firmly by 


was a terrible ordeal; and the more so, because, in 
closing up the affairs of the bankrupt house, there 
was clear evidence of fraud. All who knew Baxtine 
intimately exonerated him from any complicity with 
this fraud ; but there were many who did not hesitate 


| weighted shoulders. 
“ What are you doing?” I asked, meeting my friend 
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“T can get a clerkship of six hundred a year.” my feet. To set your heart at rest, I’ll tell you my 
“Where ?”’ plans. I have, as you know, neither money nor 
“With Hopkins Brothers.” credit on which to start again; nor can J, with heayy 


“Indeed!” I spoke in atone of pleased surprise. | debts hanging over me, unite my knowledge of busi- 
*T am glad to hear of it.” 
But he did not respond to my pleasure.” 


ness with another’s capital. And yet I am resolved 
to secure to myself the full benefit of my own work, 

“T can’t afford to waste time and talents for the | You will smile when I tell you that I have about 
paltry sum of six hundred dollars a year,” was his | concluded to turn bill-broker for the present.” 
answer. | I laughed outright. He colored slightly, then 

“ But your ability will be worth as much to Hop-| said: “I’ve not made my mind up to this hastily 
kins Brothers as to any one else, and they will be | During the last year, I formed the acquaintance of a 
shrewd enough to find it out. Take my advice, and | Jarge number of moneyed men, who prefer investing 
get into their employment if they pay you only four | capital in good commercial paper to risking it in 
hundred at the start The house is one of long stand- | single business enterprises. Our banks do not take 
ing, based on capital, and widely known. If, after a| one-third of the paper seeking discount, and in con- 
service of ten years, you get a position in the firm, sequence a large amount is thrown on the street. | 
you are safe for life. Out on the stormy sea, in a} will put myself between borrowers and lenders, and 
frail cockle-shell, unprovisioned, without chart or! maintain confidential relations with both. Office 
compass, and leagues away from land, who but an rent will cover the whole of my expenses, and my 
insane voyager would refuse the succor of a passing | risk in business will be nothing. In a few months 
ship? Baxtine, you confound me! Will the stern | I'll manage to be in favor with the most of my credit- 
logic of events teach you nothing ?” 

“The stern logic of events has taught me many | tions than they can get in bank. I’ll give their paper 
things it were better I had known before,” he an-| the preference over other customers, and so make 
swered; “but it has not taught me that, with wings | myself of use to them that they will be moved by 
to fly in the air, I should stamble on the ground; nor, | self-interest to release me when I ask that favor.” 
that with feet to walk, I should burrow like a mole Baxtine carried out this programme almost to the 
in the earth. Disaster, pain, humiliation, have not | letter.’ In less than a year he was doing an active 
dulled, but quickened my natural powers. I see | business as a note-broker, and in that time had man- 
clearer than before. I am a wiser and stronger | aged to get free from over three-fourths of the obliga- 
man,” 

“T am not so sure about the wisdom,” I could not 
help saying. 

“Time will show,” he replied, confidently. 


ors, for nearly all of them require more accommoda- 


tions standing against him. 
The second year found him 
as the saying is. A new world of business had opened 


on his feet again,” 


to him, entirely outside of bales and boxes, invoices 
“You cannot go into business again ?” and bills of lading, long measure and avoirdupois—a 
“Not at present.” new world, in which he saw results nearer and more 
“Will the creditors of Fox, Sheppard & Baxtine | certain. He had gained an entrance into the charmed 
release you ?” ‘circle of capital, and was becoming daily more and 
“Not all, of course. Some men, you know, never | more familiar with the modes in which fortunes were 
release a creditor,” | made quickly—often in a few weeks or months, in- 
“To what extent will they sign off in your favor ?” | stead of by the old halting methods prolonged through 
“That is hard to say. For the present, I do not | years. Men of money, with whom his new oceupa- 
intend approaching any of them on the subject.” | tion had brought him into association, saw in his 
“If you take the clerkship offered by Hopkins | intelligence, activity, promptness and self-reliance 
Brothers, your chances for a release will be much im- | the qualities that might be turned to good account. 
proved,” said I. “It will be seen that you have} About this time he added to his business, from 
nothing. And besides, as this house is in business | which he was getting a return of from six to ten dol- 
relations with many of your creditors, their influence | lars daily, as he informed me, that of a stock-broker. 
in your favor would be great.” | He got admission to the board, and bought and sold 
“T’ve thought over all that,” he replied. “But I | stocks at public exchange for his customers, It was 
see a better way. If you want a good servant, serve 


scarcely possible for one of his temperament to live 
yourself. I would rather trust to my own skill in/in the midst of such allurements as the stock ex- 
effecting this result, than to any supposed influence | change presents, and not vield to the temptation to 
of Hopkins Brothers.” do a little buying and selling on his own account. 

“Ah! well, gang y’r ain gait!” was my half-im-| At first he went cautiously, risking a few hundred 
patient answer. “if you had followed my advice, | dollars on a rising stock, which he held for twenty 
and stayed with Darling & Peabody, vou would have days, and then sold at an advance of ten dollars a 
been on the road to fortune intend of a prostrate|share. This transaction was regular. He bought 
bankrupt.” the stock, and paid for it, as others buy coffee or cot- 

“Don’t take the matter so much to heart. T’ll ton, and hold them for a rise. But this little success 
come out al] right in the end,” he said, with a short was as the taste of blood to a wild animal. It quick- 
laugh. “1’m like a cat in this, that I always fall on | ened the thirst for gain into an overmastering passion. 
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His next venture was on time, in the true stock | 
gambling way, and the risk was considerable. Again 
he was winner, and again he bought, or contracted to | 
deliver. After that, he went in headlong, neglecting 
the business of his office, and sometimes using tem- | 
porarily the money of his customers to make up | 
deficiencies when “luck” was against him. 

I saw him one day after he had made an unusually | 
successful operation. He was highly excited and | 
confident, said he was worth twenty-five thousand 
dollars clear, and would make it fifty thousand before | 
atwelvemonth, when he was going to build himself 
a handsome residence. 

“You've given up your bill brokerage business?” | 
| suggested. 

“Oh, yes, That’s too small game for me. It was | 
a good stepping-stone, but being no longer in need of | 
it, I've kicked it away. A word in yourear! You 
saw, perhaps, that an application to charter a new | 
bank—the ‘ Citizens’’—has been made? We will get | 
it; that’s all arranged. Well—under the rose—I | 
shall be president !” 

“Ts that so?” 

“ All settled ; and, if you want a place as book- 
keeper, just say the word.” 

I thanked him, and said I would think about it. 

Three days afterward, heavy failures in the stock | 


board were announced. There had been a fierce | 
struggle between the bulls and bears on a fancy stock, | 
and the bear interest had prevailed. Baxtine hap- | 
pened to be on the losing side. The twenty-five | 


| 
i 
| 
] 


appearance, that she had suffered deeply, and, I 
thought, not very patiently. Her lips and eyes both 
revealed states of anger and rejection. I noted the 
way in which she bore herself toward her husband, 
and could not find in it much of either tenderness or 
sympathy. It was evident that she held him blame- 


| worthy. He was broken in spirits and painfully 


depressed. 

“The fates are against me,” said he, gloomily. 
“Other men, no better than I am, hold their own, 
and find every adventure a success; while I trip and 
fall in the very highroad along which thousands pass 


| in safety.” 


“ If you looked better to your steps,” remarked his 
wife, coldly, “there would be less danger of stum- 
bling. Walking or driving, you go too fast.” 

Baxtine did not answer. For some moments there 
was an unpleasant silence. I wished to say many 
things that I hoped he would lay to heart ; but it was 
plain they could not be said then or there. 

It was more difficult for my friend to recover him- 
self this time He was getting the reputation of an 
unsafe and unreliable man. People said of him, 
“ He’s a good fellow enough ; but he carries too much 
sail ;’ “ There’s a screw loose with him somewhere ;” 


| or, “ He’ll never succeed long in anything.” 


I could have pointed to a dozen young men who 


| started evenly in life with him, who were getting 


along nicely. Some were already accounted well to 
do in the world, and others were on the sure road to 
fortune. But none of them carried the heavy weight 


thousand dollars of which he had boasted melted | which had so impeded him. 


away like a snow wreath in the sunshine. Every | 


dollar he was worth vanished, leaving him short on 
his contracts so heayily that it was impossible to 
meet them. 

Again disaster was complete. He had so neglected 
his business of bill-broker for stock gambling that 


all of his customers had left him. Not satisfied with | 


a clear income of three thousand dollars a year, an 
income steadily on the rising scale, he had grasped 
at his tens of thousands, and, in his eagerness, lost 
footing. Too heavily weighted, recovery was impos- 
sible, and he fell headlong. If he could have re- 
tained his place on the board of brokers, there would 
have been some chance for him. But their code was 
inflexible. So long as he remained short on his con- 
tracts he must stand on the outside. 

A few days prior to this second downfall, I had 
seen Mrs. Baxtine alight from her new carriage at 


the door of a fashionable mantuamaker. She was | 


dressed richly, and in a style to attract attention. I 
thought of her when the news of Baxtine’s failure 
startled me. How vividly came back all the painful 
and touching incidents of an evening on which she 
forgot her vanity, her pride and her worldliness, in 
pity and love for her husband. “He should have 
spared her another fiery trial like that!” I could not 
help saying, with something like anger in my heart. 
i did not see her until some weeks after her carriage, 
handsome residence and stylish furniture had all 
been given up. It was evident, from her manner and 


For a year, Baxtine tried to get back the business 
he had so foolishly let pass from his control, but in 
vain. His commissions during that time scarcely 
| reached the sum of five hundred dollars. Moneyed 
men were becoming shy of him. All his efforts to 
get on the stock board again proved fruitless; for he 
could not make good his debts of honor to his stock- 
gambling friends, and the laws of the exchange were 
inexorable. He began to look poor, seedy and dis- 
heartened. Unable to pay the board of his wife and 
children in even a third-rate boarding-house, he was 
living, by sufferance, with one of his wife’s rela- 
tives—a humiliation that sorely chafed his native 
love of independence. 

About this time I lost sight of him, and we did 
not meet again for several years. In the interval, 
as I learned, he had twice enacted the réle that no 
| wise or prudent man ever appears in a second time. 
A friend, who pitied his misfortunes, made interest 
for him with the directors of a railroad company, and 
got him the place of ticket-agent. He held this for a 
| year, to the entire satisfaction of the company. But 
just as the president of the road, who saw his ability, 
was about recommending him for a higher position, 
with an advance’of salary, he threw up his situation, 
|and started on the high road to fortuge as half pro- 
| prietor of a patent churn that would produce butter 
| from new milk in “ just three minutes by the watch.” 
Resting on the axivm that figures won’t lie, he 
| ciphered himself rich on half a page of foolscap, 
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and then swung loose from the safe moorings of a fair | down into the bog and mire, she let anger instead of 
salary and fair prospects, and put out boldly to sea, | pity rule in her heart. From that time alienation 
sure of favoring gales and a safe harbor on a golden | began; and the breach steadily widened, until, at the 
shore. Alas for him! the baffling winds, the sunken | time of which I write, they were living separate from 
rocks, the almost interminable billows across which | each other. 

all inventors must sail before reaching port, the ad-| I heard, not long after this meeting with my un. 
verse currents and exhaustion of supplies were things | fortunate, too heavily weighted friend, that his affairs 
not taken into account. Ship and freight were both | had brightened a little. Intelligent and active, and 
lost ere half the voyage was made. 

As secretary of an insurance company, body and 
mind had rest fora time after this. Baxtine accepted |in demand. From a clerk, with an extensive news 
repose and safety with a thankful heart. The quiet | and periodical dealer, he rose in the establishment to 
office and regular routine of business seemed like} a leading position, and made himself so useful in, 
heaven in contrast with the excitement, suspense and | and apparently necessary to, the business, that he de. 
impending fears of the twelvemonth last gone by. | manded the interest of a partner. This being refused, 
But nature was strong within him. The weight | he joined himself with a young man who had saved 
which had all his life impeded his steps, and borne |a few hundred dollars, and started another news 


with large motive power, he could scarcely fail any- 
where of opportunity, for these qualities are always 


him down just as he gained his topmost speed, still | agency. The first year’s business was satisfactory, 
rested on his shoulders. To-day’s results never satis- | Both had worked_hard, and lived prudently. They 
fied him. Impatience dogged all his footsteps. He | were popular with the trade, and made new custom- 
knew what was in him, and sighed for broader fields | ers daily. 
of action. The thonght that his work brought larger But, true to his unfortunate instincts, which no 
returns to others than to himself haunted him, while | experience could instruct, Baxtine’s ideas began 
jn subordinate places, like a nightmare. |expand in the range of his new business. He was 
At the first tempting lure, he dropped his secretary- | not satisfied with the merchant’s profit alone; he 
ship, and became agent for an article just presented | wanted the manufacturer’s also. There was money 
to the trade—something new and “taking.” Unfor- | in the work of producing books as well as in selling 
tunately for my friend, the public could not be made | them. He did not find it hard to win over his part- 
to see the value of this new article, and though he | ner, not avery strong or shrewd man, to his notions 
wrought desperately with them, his efforts were of | So they took an English novel, which older men in 
little use. In closing up his agency, he was in debt | the trade had not seen it to their interest to publish, 
to the company from which he had received goods, | and sent it forth in a cheap reprint. It happened to 
in debt to nearly all the newspapers for advertising, | take. Two thousand copies went off in a couple of 
and so much behindhand with his rent that he had | weeks, and the sale, stimulated by sensational adver- 
to leave his office furniture in satisfaction of the land- | tisements, went on steadily increasing, until an- 


= j ° ” 

lord’s claims. | nouncements of “tenth thousand,” “eleventh thou- 
I met my friend about this time at a neighboring | sand,” “twelfth thousand,” ete., were made. 

city, where this fourth disaster fell upon him. He Baxtine was on the topmost wave again. He had 


was so changed that I scarcely knew him. I found | found, as he imagined, his true sphere of action at 
him broken in health and spirits. He complained | last, and looked down from the height of his first 
of the world, of Providence, of faithlessness in men | success upon the old book-making fogies of the day 
and women, of everything but himself. I asked about | with a feeling not unlike contempt. From that time 


his wife. His face darkened and his eyes flashed. he left the mercantile part of his business—its vital 
“Don’t talk of her!’ he answered, shutting his | part—almost entirely in the hands of his partner, 
teeth closely. and gave his time and thoughts to books, manuscripts 
“Not of your wife! What do you mean ?” | from authors, stereoty pers, paper-makers and printers. 


“ More than I can speak of. So let it pass for the | It is the easiest thing in the world to get head and 
present. Enough that we have not lived together for | hands full in this direction ; and the easiest thing in 
a year,” he said, with great bitterness. the world to lock up money in stereotypers’ metal, 

{ learned the story afterward. Mrs. Baxtine, who | paper and printing, but not always the easiest thing 
was weak in many things, had a warm heart, and |to get it out again, as many people know to their 
was capable of almost any degree of self-sacrifice for | sorrow. 
one she loved. But her husband had tried her too During the first year that Baxtine gave up his 
far. Twice had she borne uncomplainingly, for his | thought and life to publishing, he made many books, 
sake, the humiliation and Suffering attendant on the | good and bad, popular and unpopular—the bad and 
complete dismantling of a pleasant home; but the | the unpopular unhappily predominating. By this 
third time she was not so patient, and with reason, | time, there began to come in the troublesome element 
for she had gleaded with him to let their well-| of bills and notes; to meet which the income from 
enough alone, and not put all their comfort in| sales was not adequate. Many thousands of dollars 
jeopardy again. With a dazzling will-o’-the-wisp in | were lying dead in type-metal, and in unsalable edi- 
his eyes, Baxtine plunged on his reckless way, in | tions of books. To make up defects thus occasioned, 
spite of all her remonstrances; and when he went new books were produced and. rushed into market 
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stead of with a recklessness which some thought enterprise, of my friend’s earthly life, which to him had proved 
enation but which the “old fogies” of the trade knew to be | the saddest of failures, were, lifted from his stooping 
1, at the ruinous folly. Thus, bad was made worse. Like a | shoulders. : 
te from mired person, the effort to draw out one foot only| A brave, bold, confident rider he had be n, out- 
caused the other to go deeper. | stripping at the start most of his friends, but he was 
my on. For two or three years this mad struggle with for- over impatient to reach the goal. In every struggle 
affairs tune went on. Several widely popular books, a new | on the field he carried this heavy weight, and broke 
re, and partner With some cash capital, much adroit and un- | down ere half the race was run. My poor, warm- 
il any: scrupulous “ financiering,” and the final resort to an | hearted friend! If he could have cast that weight 
alwave extension, put off the evil day. But it came at last, | from his shoulders, he might have been one of the 
© news as such days will come to such men; and again, after | richest and most influential men of his time; but it 
nent to nearly five years of incessant and exhausting work, | clung to him like another Old Man of the Mountain, 
ful in, Baxtine found himself penniless. }and bore him down, mid-course, in every contest for 
he de. This time the shock was greater than he could | the prize of wealth. 
fused, bear. He had staked all that was left of mental and| Reader, are you one of the unsuccessful? Have 
saved bodily vigor in a last game with fortune, and losing, | you been left behind, or thrown in the race? Look 
news he could play no more. Few things are sadder to | to the weights you carry, and ere you start again, see 
ctory. contemplate, | to it that they are lifted from your shoulders. 
They I saw announced the failure of the firm that had | $$ — ~ 
stom. gleamed with a kind of meteoric brillianey for a few | C1TRENGTH may be met with strength; the power 
years in the sky of trade, with a throb of pity for my | J of inflicting pain may be baffled by the pride of 
h ‘no old friend. “Always too heavily weighted,” I said | endurance; the eye of rage may be answered by the 
In to to myself, with a sigh. “Poor man! The same un-| stare of defiance, or the downcast look of dark and 
> Was fortunate réle, the same sad story over again.” revengeful resolve, and with all this there is an out- 
iy he Business took me, about a year afterward, to a/| ward and determined object to which the mind can 
oney neighboring city. On the day after my arrival, 1| attach its passions and purposes, and bury its own 
lling found in my room at the hotel the following note: disquietudes in the full occupation of the senses. 
part “My Oup FarEnp: I see by the list of arrivals | But who dares struggle with an invisible combatant— 
ions. that vou are in town. Can you find time to call at | With an enemy which exists and makes us know its 
n in No. — Hudson Street? I would be glad to look into | existence—but where it is we ask in vain? No space 
lish, your face once more, and feel the touch of vour hand, | Comtains it -time promises no control over it—it has 
d to It is about over with me. I have ridden my last |"° ear for my threats—it has no substance, that my 
e of race with fortune Baxtrxg.” | hands can grasp, or my weapons find vulnerable—it 
ver- commands and cannot be commanded—it acts and is 
an- I lost no time in going to No. — Hudson Street. | insusceptible of my re-action—the more I strive to 
ou- The dingy, mean-looking house promised little for | subdue it, the more am I compelled to think of it— 
the comfort of my friend. A dirty, bedraggled girl, | and the more I think of it, the more do I find it to 
had who answered my inquiry at the door, pointed to the | possess a reality out of myself, and not to be a phan- 
at uncarpeted stairs, and said, “Third story, back.” | tom of my own imagination; that all, but the most 
rst As 1 reached the third landing, I heard, coming | abandoned men, acknowledge its authority, and that 
lay from the half-open door of the back room, a woman’s | the whole strength and majesty of my country are 
me excited voice, and caught the words: “1 don’t keep | pledged to support it; and yet that for me its power 
tal a poor-house, Mr. Baxtine! I’m an honest woman, | is the same with that of my own permanent self. and 
er, and live by my work. As you can’t pay, you must | that all the choice, which is permitted me, consists 
ts go. I’ve let the room to a man who comes to-mor- | in having it for my guardian angel or my avenging 
rs, row, and you must get out of it!” fiend! This is the spirit of the law! The lute of 
nd In the pause, I heard a gurling cough, followed by | Amphion, the harp of Orpheus! This is the true 
in a groan; then an exclamation of alarm from the | necessity, which compels man into the social state, 
il, woman, and a quick, bustling movement. now and always, by a still-beginning, never-ceasing 
1g A sight to make the nerves-thrill met my view as | force of moral coh: sion. —COLEKIDGE. 
ir I entered the room quickly. Sitting up in bed was | . 
an old man, with gray hair, and thin, white face,| Wx see with much pain how frequently a husband 
is holding a corner of the sheet, saturated with blood, | or wife is quick-sighted to see faults or mistakes in 
“, to his mouth. I shall never forget the faint gleam of | one another which would not be noticed in a friend 
d hope, eo eager in its feebleness, that looked out upon }or acquaintance. This ought not soto be. Those 
8 me from his deeply sunken eyes. I sprang forward, | who are to walk through life together should be slow 
t and, as I pressed him back on to the pillow from | to find faults and quick to see and recognize a deed 
A which he had risen, said to the woman, “ Bring salt | well done, however simple, for love’s sake, and also 
5 and water instantly, and send for the nearest doctor!” | for the good such examples can do the young under 
t She did not hesitate. But no styptic was powerful | their care, who are so easily influenced, and that 
enough, no physician skilled enough to arrest the there may be no bitter repentance for their reaping 
fatal hemorrhage. In less than an hour the burdens | by and by. 
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THE PARLOR. | mands of fashion? Shrewd and practical, her busi. 

RS. LYDIA STRAWN, writing to the New | ness tact is often called into requisition when John js 


York Tribune, puts in a strong plea for the | floundering in a financial quagmire, and John grate. 
| fully owns that to his silent partner he owes his 
| greatest success, 

It is fashionable to abuse the parlor. Gentlemen| Now to this lady, whose numerous cares and 
who are in the habit of spending perhaps three of| weighty responsibilities occupy every moment of her 
their fifteen waking hours at home gravely tell their | waking hours, the small, richly-furnished apartment, 
weary wives that they don’t see why the family can-| warmed and lighted for the reception of visitors, is 
not be permitted to use the parlor occasionally, add- not a luxury but a necessity. Her children, though 
ing with intense sarcasm that they would not own | loving and obedient, like all children out of story- 
such a piece of property. Philosophers, looking | books, are not immaculately neat and orderly. They 
serenely down from the airy heights of contempla-| leave their work, their books and toys where best 
tion, wisely tell us that this desire to have a best room | suits their convenience, not because they are unkind, 
finely furnished and held in reserve for state occa-| but simply thoughtless. Now it would be well if 
sions originates in the American lady’s love of foolish | casual guests, when shown into a disordered room, 
display. | would exercise the virtue of forbearance, and kindly 

When I ask how to supply the parlor’s place, I am | overlook deficiency, but they rarely do. The needle 
answered: Give us a great, cheery, beautiful sitting-| does not turn mofe quickly to the pole than the 
room. Hang its walls with lovely pictures, fill its | practical eye detects a carelessly arranged room, and 
ample book-case with the best works of the standard 
authors, set blossoming plants in its windows, adorn 
its mantel and brackets with the dainty nothings 
which lend such a charm to home. Having made| How many weary steps it has saved her! What 
the shrine for your choicest things the cosiest, pret- calmness it gave to her throbbing nerves! How 
tiest room in the house, inform the members of the | many mortifications it has spared her sensitive spirit! 








parlor. She says: 


almost invariably the caller's respect for the owner 
of that room is sensibly diminished. How often, 
then, has the parlor proved her haven of refuge! 


family that, with the exception of their eating and 
sleeping hours, you expect them to live there. her busy life! 

Oh, most grave and reverend doctors, ministers} It is not an extravagance, for her careful manage- 
and editors, and you, fair ladies, with all deference 
ty your wisdom, with deep gratitude for your kind-| tial to her comfort as John’s private office is to his 
ness, we cannot help suspecting that you are endea-| comfort. Neither have you any right to criticise a 
voring to decide a question of which you know| woman for putting her best articles in the parlor. 
practically as little as the Greeks did of the Centen- | God, who made woman lovely, who sent the rose te 
nial Exposition of 1876. I will take your sitting-| blush upon her cheek, who taught her eye to revel 
room and locate it in the south-east eorner. ’ Its great 
bay windows shall be draped with lace strong enough 
to resist the friction of Bridget’s fingers when they 
come in contact with the washboard, and yet so 
dainty as to throw a soft, nameless grace over every 


Yes, how many years of restful peace it has added to 


| . . . . . 
ment has paid for it long ago, but it is just as essen- 


in all delicate and exquisite combinations of form 
and color, who gave her the finest instincts of 
esthetics, will not frown upon her for desiring a 
tapestry carpet, or dainty window drapery of satin 
jand lace, if she has the means to obtain them 
object in the room. I will roll over the floor a car-| honestly, without infringing upon the rights of 
pet of ingrain, the rich, subdued colors of which | others. 
shall bid defiance to the kisses of the sunbeams as| The parlor can never be abolished while so many 
they wander amid its leaves and blossoms. That/| sacred memories cluster around it. There in the 
room shall be the sanctuary of heart affection; every | long ago, when the evening lamps were lighted, 
ornament in it shall have its own tender story, every | throwing their rosy radiance over vase, and statue, 
article which it contains its associations with happy | and picture, we held sweet communion with friends 
home life. | now separated from us by the rivers and mountains 
Nevertheless you shall not take my parlor from | of half a continent. There, too, the magical Christ- 
me. I shall keep it for the same good reason that | mas tree, lit with its hundred tiny, twinkling stars, 
we eat our bread and butter—because we cannot do} rose from the fairy gloom, while the happy chil- 
without it. Do you doubt the assertion? Then/| dren danced gleefully around it. There the favorite 
glance over the situation. Let Mrs, A—— represent | daughter, a blushing, trembling bride, received her 


the hundreds of thousands of wives in the comfort-| new name and gave her life into the keeping of an- 
able, middle ranks of society, doing their work with | other. There lay the darling of the household in her 
the aid of a single servant, She is the proud pos-| long, sweet sleep, with lilies clasped in her waxen 
sessor of five of Dame Cornelia’s jewels, ranging be-| hands. Ah, that room is holy; it is haunted by 
tween the ages of three and sixteen. A prudent | angel forms, and in the twilight we have almost fek 
woman, looking well to the ways of her household, | the flutter of their winys. 

her energetic efforts combined with those of the tire-| No, gentlemen, make war if you will upon our 
less sewing-machine, clothes the family neatly and | shoes, our dresses, our hats, but let our parlors 
with a due regard for the ever-varying, arbitrary de- | alone. 
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FANNIE MAY’S KING, 
BY NIGHTINGALE. 

NCE upon a time some half dozen girls were 
gathered in Mrs, May’s pleasant parlor, “ hay- 
ing a good time,” to use their own expression. 

Fannie, the only daughter of their hostess, with 


her gay sallies and light gossip, was, as usual, the | 


centre of the merry circle, and had been keeping the 


girls in a continual paroxysm of laughter over Some 


of her escapades, when one of them interrupted her 


by saying: “Fan, I wish you would get urarried and | 


give the rest of us a chance.” 


Fannie threw her head back with a little laugh as | 


she answered: “I really haven’t found my ideal yet, 
girls, or I would take myself out of your way. You 


know when J get married I mean to have for my | 


husband some one who is a king among men.” 
“Oh! is that the idea?’ chimed in Nellie Seaton. 


“Then Charlie Warner should satisfy you; for he is | 
a giant in height, handsome, fascinating and wealthy. 


What more can you desire ?” 

“T grant it all,” said Fannie; “but do you think 
I can make the capture ?” 

“Why, you little goose, to ask such an absurd 


question,” answered Clara Elder. “ Every one knows 


Charley is so much in love with you that he never 
says a civil word to another young lady.” 


“Well,” said Fannie, “supposing he would have | 
me, he is so immense that if I got angry at him I | 


could not pull his hair without mounting a chair, and 
he could soon take himself out of the way of woman’s 


most formidable weapon, the broom; so, as you all | 


know, I am much given to losing my temper, I must 


have a man whom I can punish, so that leaves Charlie | 


out of the question.” 


“Oh, yes, of course,” responded Nellie. “ You are | 


«0 hard to please that you will always be in our way. 
We may as well settle down to be ‘old maids’ at 
once, and leave the field to Miss Fannie.” 

Fannie laughed provokingly, and then said: “I 


just now think of some news that will be interesting 


to you girls. Mr. Brandon’s son and heir has re- 


turned from his wanderings over Europe. He was 


Fred’s best friend at Yale, and, of course, the latter 


thinks him perfection. Indeed, from Fred’s rap- 
. . ' 
turous descriptions, I expected to at least meet ‘my 


king,’ but, just think of it, girls; I haven’t been 
introduced yet, though I see him every day going 


from Fred’s office. The heir to the Brandon estates | 


is awfully stoop-shouldered and ugly. He wears a 


huge moustache, which, no doubt, covers an immense | 


mouth, and his shaggy brows contribute still further 
to his fierce appearance. I consider him a regular 


old bear; but he’s a great catch, and if any of you | 


care to try to tame him, you can do so, and welcome, 
for I won’t try to win him, nor even flirt with him, 
so there’s your chance, girls, and you had better 
‘make hay while the sun shines,’” 

“Thank you,’ spoke up Jessie Moore. “When 
you consider a man a bear or buffalo and awfully 
stoop-shouldered and ugly, you will leave him to us. 
VOL. XLV.—19. 
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I assure you we fully appreciate your generosity. 
| You have aroused our curiosity to see him, though, 
| since you disown all interest in him, and if he is not 
| too hideous we will undertake the taming process.” 

| “As you will,” answered Fannie, “but I happen 
| to have no taste for brigands,” And then, with an 
easy grace, she led the conversation into other 
channels. 

Ten minntes later, Fred May sauntered into the 
room, and after greeting his sister’s friends, turned to 
Fannie, saying: “It may interest you, Fan, to know 
jthat Will Brandon and I have been in the back 
|parlor for the last two hours. It always was my 
opinion that there’s nothing like letting a fellow 
know just what you think of him.” 

“ And you heard us?” faltered Fannie. 

“Yes,” continued Fred, teasingly. “Refined 
young ladies should not talk so loud, and instead of 
discussing their gentlemen acquaintances they should 
talk of poetry, and the flowers, and the stars, and the 
beautiful landscapes, and the solemn sea, etc.” 

Fannie’s face flushed scarlet, and she answered, 
angrily: “ You are as much of a bear as he is. Why 
| did you go in there by yourselves instead of coming 
here? It’s good for you both when you were mean 
enough to listen. You are just horrid, and I wish I 
And by this time poor Fannie 


| had said far more.” 
| was almost crying. 
Fred laughed merrily and retorted: “I am glad 
somebody is even with you, my fair sister. The old 
| bear actually smiled and said: ‘So that is the belle 
of the village. An odd introduction, but forewarned 
is forearmed.’ Will is very fastidious in his tastes, 
and prefers good, true women to society’s dolls; so 
Fan may continue her search for her king of a man, 
and I advise the rest of you to set your caps for some 
one else, and leave this stoop-shouldered hero to 


manage for himself.” 

The girls rushed at him to resent this insult to 
their dignity, but a hasty movement placed him 
without the door, and closing and locking it, he cried 
through the key-hole: “ Now, my fair prisoners, when 
you come to terms, and conclude to apologise for 
slandering my best friend, whistle, and I will liberate 
you.” 

Returning in half an hour, he found the room 
vacated. A hoisted window with a chair under it 
told their way of escape, and Fred sprang through 
the window in time to see the girls scampering out of 
sight among the shrubbery. “Some more pranks of 
refined young ladies,” he shouted after them. 
| The next morning, Fannie was out taking her 
| accustomed ride, and in crossing a brook, she noticed 
}some rare ferns growing upon the bank. Wishing 
to secure a specimen she dismounted and tied her 
pony to a sapling and started along the rather steep 
edge of the stream. She at last reached the ferns, 
jand as she bent forward the loud report of a rifle 
| close at hand so startled her that she lost her balance 
|and rolled down the bank, and stuck fast in the soft 
mud, which formed the bed of the stream. At the 
same moment she noticed that pony, Ned, had broken 
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louse and was travelling homeward as fast as his | 
limbs would carry him. Calling to him was useless, | 
and she Jaughed at her predicament and made frantic | 
efforts to reach firm ground; but a huge rock over | 
which she had roiled impeded her progress, and just | 
then seemed to her an insurmountable difficulty. To | 
walk out of the mud was impossible, and what to do | 
next was the question, when a pleasant voice behind 
her said: “Can I be of any assistance ?” 

Turning her head, whom should Fannie encounter 
but Mr. Brandon. She colored painfully as she re- 
cognized him, while he, thinking it was her preea- 
rious situation which embarrassed her, continued: 
“T should like to atone for frightening your horse, if | 
you will permit me to assist you from your uncom- 
fortable position.” 

Reaching up her hands, she said with a forced 
smile: “I see no other way ont of my dilemma, if 
you will be so kind.” 

And with apparently little effort, he lifted her 
slight figure from the mud and placed her on the 
bank beside hime 

“Thank you,” she said, and seemed to be busy ex- 
amining her muddy riding habit. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked 

“No, thank vou, I am only annoyed at my mis- 
hap,” and glancing up she encountered a pair of gray 
eyes smiling at the little mud bedraggled figure 
before them 

A ringing laugh broke from her lips; but remem- 
bering herself, she turned to him almost defiantly, 
saying: “I suppose you would like to know to whom 
you have been of so much service? I am Fannie 
May.” 

He looked at her in a perplexed way for a mo- 
ment, then as defiantly answered: “And I am Will 
Brandon, ‘that stoop-shouldered, regular old bear; 
but I had an idea you were pretty.” 

“Am I not?” queried Fannie. 

With an odd smile playing around his mouth, he 
answered: “ You may be a charming woman, but I 
do not consider you pretty.” 

She looked irresolute; then extending her hand, 
she laughingly said: “Well, we are even. Can we} 
not be friends?” 

“T suppose we can,” he said, taking her proffered 
hand; “ but I will not forget that you do not consider 
me worth a flirtation; and now, since we understand 
each other, my attentions to you will be only 
friendly.” ' 

He was master of the situation, and Fannie, bid- | 
ding him good-morning, noticed again the smiling | 
light in kis eyes. She felt like giving him a severe 
beating for his impudence, as she termed it; but she 
felt that she only was to blame, and her thoughts 
were not’the most pleasant as she hastened home. | 
Ned, having loitered on the way, arrived at the same | 
time, and leaving him for the groom to care for, she 
changed her dress and kept her adventure a secret, 

* Weeks passed, and every day Fannie’s friends had 
some fresh bit of gossip to tell of how popular Mr. 


Brandon had become among the ladies, and Fred was 
here, there and everywhere with him. She oftey 
wondered, at the same time vaguely conjecturing q 
reason, why he never called on Fred at home. Pride 
forbade her making any comment; and anyhow he 
fas nothing but a bear, although the girls did gay 
that when with him one soon forgot his stoop shoul. 
ders and shaggy eyebrows. “A pity those girls did 
not have a little better taste,’ was her consolatory 
thoughts. But in a village where every one knows 
everybody else, the most antipathetic of young peo- 


| ple must meet sometime; and so it happened that 


upon the evening of Mr. Moore’s party, Jeasie having 
both Fred May and Will Brandon upon her hands 
at once, disposed of the latter by introducing him to 
Fannie. She had intended being very formal when 
she met him again, but he extended his hand cor. 
dially, saying: “Miss May and I hardly need ay 
introduction, for~ve met one morning while she was 
out masquerading.” 

Fannie laughed in spite of herself; and a few mo- 
ments later she was talking to him as though she had 
known him always; but she could not be oblivious to 
the amused looks upon the faces of the other girls: 
and when Clara Elder, in passing her to the dancing. 
room made some remark, apparently to her com. 
panion, about grizzly bears, she could endure her 
position no longer, and hastily excusing herself, sh 
was quickly appropriated by Charley Warner, who 
was hovering near. 

During the evening a lively discussion upon music 
and musicians arose. Fannie had not been taking 
part in it until appealed to by Harry Seaton. Her 
answer came prompt and decided 

“If my opinion is all that is necessary to decid 
the point, | can soon give it. When a man is not 
blessed with the usual allowance of brains, he takes 
to violin playing as naturally as I take a drink when 
thirsty.” 

Mr. Brandon joined in the langh which followed, 
and then taking up a violin that lay upon the piano, 
said: “If Miss May will accompany one, we will 
try to prove her opinion correct.” 

Fannie was not aware that Mr. Brandon was a 
splendid musician, and now, as her blunder dawned 
upon her mind, and Fred’s annoying laugh reached 
her ears, in her confusion she stammered out 
* Please excuse me, Fred will play chords.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he answered. “ Music is probably 
as destructive to the feminine as to the masculine 
brain.” 

And with this parting thrust, he left her to join 


| Fred at the piano, around which soon were gathered 
| all the guests, listening to the witching music by this 


master hand. 

Fannie felt that so far in her encounter with the 
bear she had been signally worsted, and she con- 
cluded that for the future she would avoid him. 

A few evenings later, several of the young people 
were spending the evening with Nellie Seaton, and 
among other subjects of conversation a certain maga- 
zine was discussed very freely by them, and Fred 
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truthful eyes looking into hers, and extending her 
of an article in the last number. hand she said: “I am glad you have forgiven me so 

Fannie turned from the piano in time to hear him | far. Come, and I will make you welcome.” 
say that, for a woman, it was very good indeed— Her hand was held closely for a moment, and then 
light, brilliant and entertaining, but mere surface | she was left to wonder how she came to make friends 
work. “A man would have gone deeper into the 
subject, reasoned it out more closely and presented it 
with some show of logic,” he continued. 

Fannie’s face crimsoned with anger, and, approach- 
ing the circle, she addreased Fred: “ You know I 
wrote ‘The Ideal and the Real, and why did vou 
hold up my work for criticism? You are as mean | to acknowledge herself mastered. 
as you can be; but the next article I write I will con-| One morning, nearly a year after Will’s home- 
sider well, and reason it out to Mr. Brandon’s satis- 
faction.” And, turning, she departed as suddenly as 


she came, leaving Fred not a little nonplussed at | the room laughing. 
and sliding from her seat to the floor the moment her 


gone, she buried her face in the 


May rather pointedly asked Mr. Brandon’s opinion 


with this strange man who always provoked her so. 
As time sped on, Mr. Brandon became one of 
Fannie’s daily callers, but she understood him as lit- 
tle as at first. Sometimes a week would pass without 
a dispute between them, and then Fan’s temper would 
get her into trouble; but always, as at first, she had 


coming, the war of words between them had been 
rather more exciting than usual, and finally Will left 
This was too much for Fannie, 


the outbreak. 
Mr. Brandon bit his lips with vexation; but apolo- | tormentor was 
gize to this girl? Never. She was high-spirited, cushions of the chair and burst into tears.. At this 
and it was evident to him that she was not the shal-| point Will returned for his gloves, and seeing the 
low pated flirt he had at first supposed her. Even | girl, and hearing her sobs, he hastened to her side, 
in the article he so carelessly condemned he had de- | saying: “ Miss May—why, Fannge, what is the mat- 
tected glimpses of deep thought, and he had been|ter? What are you erying about?” 
provoked while reading it to think one capable of Fannie lifted her head from the cushion, and look- 
He had | ing at him with the tears still in her eyes, answered: 
“I wish you would go where I never would see you 
again, for I hate you. There is nothing the matter, 


better things was content to do only well. 
come to admire Fannie more than he cared to 
acknowledge to himself; but she must never know it. 
Society was spoiling her fast enough without his | and I am not erying.” 

A grave smile flitted across Will’s face as he 
quietly asked: “Then why are you laughing ?” 

The matter now assumed the ludicrous to Fannie, 
and at once arising she went to the piano and dashed 
off a piece of music in her most brilliant style. Then 
turning to him she answered: “‘ Richard is himself 


assistance. 

As for Fannie, her indignation did not coo) suffi- 
ciently to allow her to more than speak to Mr. Bran- 
don for several weeks; but finally her good sense 
taught her the man had a perfect right to his opinion, 
and she concluded to treat him civilly. So one even- 
ing, after teasing Charley Warner unmercifully for | again.” 
some time, she turned and walked to the window Will had been standing by the window, but came 
where Will and Fred were standing. After several | toward her as she spoke, then stopped, and folding his 
gay eallies, Fred went in search of Jessie Moore, and arms, his face grew very stern as he spoke: “ Fannie, 
left them together. Fannie looked toward Charley, I will not come here again.” 
and noticing his woe-begone countenance, laughed a “Why not ?” she faltered, the color suddenly Jeay- 
low, merry laugh. Will’s glance followed hers, and ing her face. 
detecting her cause of mer.iment, he smiled plea “Well,” continued Will, “ you said just now that 
santly as he looked down at the bright, animated you hated me, and never wished to see me again. Is 
face, and said: “It is really too bad to use Charley not that reason enough? But that is not all. Nearly 
so. If I were in his place, I would turn ‘ Petruchio’ 
on your hands, and not dance to your music always.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brandon. So you think ‘ Taming 
the Shrew’ applies to me,” said Fannie. “Maybe I 
had better go back to Charley. I wonder if you will 


a year ago, you said you would not try to win me, 
for I was stoop-shouldered, bearish and ugly. I can- 
not help my personal defects, but you Aare won me 
without trying, and I love you as I never loved any 
one, and J cannot stay where you are.” 

Fannie had her face in her hand when he com- 


ever be even with me.” 
menced speaking; but now she raised it and asked; 


Will hesitated a moment, then said: “I did not 
mean for you to leaye me. I am aware that I am 
disagreeable and bearish, but I can enjoy the society 
of bright, happy people, too.” 

Fannie blushed guiltily, then looking up she said: 
“You and Fred have been such warm friends, I hope 


that in the future you will consider yourself welcome | king.” 
at his home, and I will not be troublesome.” He looked at her in amazement, then coming a 


“If you mean by that that you mean to avoid me in | step nearer, said: “ You cannot mean it, Fannie?” 
the future as you have done in the past, I shall not| Rising from her seat, she replied : “ You really are 
avail myself of your invitation.” | the most stupid of men, and I believe I will leave you 

Looking up again, she encountered a pair of deep, | alone until you fully realize this latest misfortune.” 


“Can you remember any more of my remarks the 
day I called you a bear?” 

* Yes, you said you could only love a king among 
men, or words to that effect.” 

“ And,” continued Fannie, “suppose you are my 
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But her intention was cut short by Will’s stepping 
before her, his arms still folded and his face white 
and stern. He said: “This is no jesting matter to 
me, Fannie. Do you mean that you can love me, 
bearish and ugly as I am?” 


And Fannie, realizing that this was no time for | 


trifling, came bravely to him, saying: “If you can 
trust me I mean that I love you just as you are.” 


He waited to hear no more, but taking her in his | 
date of its origin is lost in remote antiquity. Some 


arms, kissed her passionately, saying: “I know I am 
a bear, but I will never be cross with you, darling.” 
And Fannie, putting up her arms, drew down his 
head and whispered: “ You are my king, and I will 
always be a willing subject if you give me love in 
return.” 
The happy lovers agreed to keep their betrothal a 


profound secret for some time to come; but an im- | 


mense diamond which had hitherto adorned Will’s 
hand now blazed on Fannie’s slender fore-finger, and 
told the whole story. To their astonishment no one 


was at all surprised. Fred told them he knew all | 


along how it would end, and his only fear now was 
that they would quarrel before the knot was tied; 


but if that affair did not come off, he predicted for | 


them the fate of “the Kilkenny cats.” 


The girls accused Fannie of breaking her agree- | 


ment to allow them to take possession of Mr. Bran- 
don; but, after all, they liked her well enough to 
wish her all possible happiness with her king. 

Three months later, Fannie became Mrs. Brandon. 
Fred was best man, and pretty Jessie Moore, soon to 
be Mrs. Fred May, was bridesmaid. 

Fannie received many beautiful and costly gifts, 
but none afforded her so much amusement as one 
with a card attached bearing the inscription, “ From 
half a dozen girls.” Under a glass shade was a little 
grizzly bear, with a face as grim and fierce-looking 
as any wild animal that ever struck terror to the 
heart of some luckless northern hunter. 


BAALBEC, THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 
BY C. 


S the sun, our planet’s source of light and life, 
moves from east to west in its unmeasured path 


through the universe, so the life, the spirit, the | 


glory of pomp and power, and the sway of empire 
has been from the rising towards the setting sun. 
Those splendid cities of the east, which were once 
the pride and glory of the world, now lie in ruins. 

Baalbec (the Baalath of Scripture), a city of the 
Syrian Province of the Roman world, was among 
the first in dignity, splendor and wealth, and a city 
of great size and magnificence, but on the overthrow 
of the empire, became, together with the surrounding 
country, waste and desolate. 

At the commencement of the preceding century, a 
colony of Turks settled among the ruins of Baalbec, 
and a small town arose, numbering four to five thou- 
sand inhabitants, but its life was short. It was 
invaded by plundering Arab tribes, and at present 


but a cluster of miserable hovels remain, and these 
are half hidden by the huge fragments of the majestic 
structures of old, the shelter of predatory Bedouins, 
who pasture their flocks in the sanctuaries of the 
temples, and make the place a horror to tourists, 
Baalbec is seldom mentioned by ancient authors, 
Macrobius speaks of it as the “City of the Sun.” 


| this term corresponds with the vale of Baal ; for Baal 


is the name of the Asyrian god of the sun. The 


ascribe it to Solomon, as it is thought to answer to 
the account given of the “House of the forest of 
Lebanon.” It is an historical fact, that it attained 
the zenith of its prosperity under the emperors of 
Rome, and at that period most of those edifices were 
probably erected, the ruins of which are now the 
admiration of travellers 

The Temple of the Sun, one of the wonders of the 
world, was reached by a majestic flight of marble 
steps, which stood on an elevated platform, in itself 
the most gigantic work ever produced by human 
hands, This huge terrace, nearly two miles in cir- 
cumference, is composed of regularly hewn blocks of 
stone, the smallest of which is thirty-four, the largest 
fifty-four feet in length, eighteen in height, and ten 
in breadth. These stupendous masses are so accu- 
rately and firmly joined that, after almost two thou- 
sand years, it is not possible to introduce the blade of 
a penknife between the united blocks, They. were 
brought from a quarry about two leagues distant, 
where stones similar to these are still to be seen. 


| Some are finished, and lie at the edge of the quarry, 
|in readiness for conveyance, others repose at the 


bottom of the pit, in a rough state. 
On this wonderful terrace stood the Temple of the 


|Sun. Its entrance was from the east, through a por- 


tico of twelve columns of granite, which leads into 
the first compartment of the temple, a vestibule one 
| hundred and eighty feet in diameter, which is encir- 
cled by a series of smaller halls, each in the most 
beautiful proportions, and decorated in the richest 
profusion. The fore-court of the temple is of a 
|square form, five hundred and seventy-four feet in 
| length, and three hundred and sixty-eight in breadth, 
|it is covered with grass and shrubs; here are also 
broken shafts, and huge fragments of sculpture. An 
extensive range of very grand colonnades adjoins 
this portion of the ruin. It is the Cella or inner 
|temple. Nine of the pillars, all of colossal dimen- 
sions, are standing upright, fifty-six of these columns 
|supported the roof of the Cella, which was three 
| hundred and fifty feet long, one hundred and sixty 
| broad and ninety feet high. 

Anything more imposing and grand than this edi- 
fice previous to its destruction cannot be conceived 
| by human imagination. ‘‘oins frequently have been 
| discovered in the ruins, and mostly bear the stamp of 
the reigns of the Antonines. 


No BLOop can privilege idleness, and nothing is 
| more precious to God, that that which mere pleasure- 
seekers desire to cast away—time.—HALL. 
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Ghe Home Circle. 


PIPSEY ON GROWLERS. 

“ HAT a country! what a people!” were the | 
\ words of a distinguished foreign vixitor a} 
few years ago. 

I was reminded of it one day lately, when old | 


any growls from our dear friends.” 


One letter was 
from Aunt Becky, one from our brother at college 
and the other from Cousin Luana Perkins, a music- 
teacher. 

Lily put the dinner on the table while the man was 


packing up the sacks. He detected a little hole in 


Deacon Snow tarried a day and a night with us on | one of them and hailed out: “ Look’ee here, Daycon 


his way home from the ’sociation. His language | 
differed somewhat, for he said: ‘“ We're a queer peo- 
ple! queer people !” 

That night, after we had gone to bed, one of the | 
girls went over the old man's words, only she said he | 
might, with all propriety, have added: “We're a| 
nation of growlers! a nation of growlers!” 

I kept thinking of her remark all the time; it 
burned itself into my mind, and I said: “Sure 
enough, we do growl most incessantly. We who are | 
blessed above all other nations are become constitu- 
tional growlers,” 

One day I said to the girls: “Let us take notes | 
and observe, and let us learn a lesson. We will be| 
benefitted thereby. Let us note who growls, and | 
why.” e | 

Ida went to Hulbert’s that afternoon for some dry | 
yeast. I sent Mrs. Hulbert a nice mince-pie just in 
a neighborly way. When Ida asked for the yeast, 
the woman said she used to make a good article, but 
since that old shack of a Lagoun was the miller, she | 
couldn’t do anything with the flour, and that she'd | 
just been telling her old man he’d got to go some- | 
‘eres else to mill, or she’d quit baking altogether. 
She took the mince-pie and thanked for it, but she 
said she had the dyspepsia so bad that she might as 
well eat coals of fire as any kind of pie. She had | 
been drinking strong smart-weed tea, and elder-root | 
tea, and had used whisky and wild cherry bark three | 
— a day, but none of these remedies did a mite of | 
od. 

That was growl number one. 

On her way home from there she met Mrs. Flana- | 

han flying along the street driving her three chil- | 
) ahead of her home from school. Her hair | 
stood out, and up, bristling with rage; the woman | 
was very angry; never would allow her young ones | 
to enter that school-house while ’Ren Dowling was | 
the teacher. He had scored and scored her Dan’el 
until his pore back was all black and blue, and the | 
blood ran down to his heels, and he was cnffed and | 
mangled until he was nigh on to deaf and dumb! 

“Why! why! what had Dan’el done?” 

“Why, some of the boys pushed him against | 
*Cinda Larwill, and she fell down on the ice and cut | 
a little wee scratch on her cheek—nothing worth | 
minding at all—and then she had up and said that | 
her Dan’el did it a-purpose; that he had told her to | 
keep off his slide or he’d push her off, but her Dan’el | 
never, never did it; a rude, mean boy pushed him | 
ag’in’ her.” 

Growl number two. 

While we were at dinner, a neighbor came to bor- 
row some flour-sacks; he used to have thirty-six of 
his own, but his mean neighbors were always borrow- 
ing them, and when they sent them home they always 
kept back two or three. 

‘ather came in from the office in time to gather 
up a lot of sacks for the man, and among the other 
news in the pocket of his great coat were three letters 











Potts, here’s a hole; now don’t charge that hole to 
me when I bring ’em home; ding it all, I don’t want 
to bear the blame o’ that, cause it’s here already,” 
and he scowled as cross as an old ftz-z-z-zing cat 
would. Father assured he wouldn’t, and we sat down 
to dinner. 

As soon as we had dined, we three ran off to the 
“blue room” to read the letters. We say “blue 
room” and “green room,” just like they do at the 
Presidential mansion, just to see how it goes. 

A tramp came to the door that minute, wanting a 
leetle bit of bread, hadn’t eaten a bite since day before 
yesterday; couldn’t get work; folks ‘bused him 
shamefully; conductor put him off the cars ’cause 
he had no money. Oh, it was a shame the way the 
lamb-like lad was treated, when he wanted so badly 
to do any kind of work whatever! 

Papa poured a pint of coffee and gave him a good 
dinner while we read our letters 

Did we find any growls? Eh-heh. 

Aunt Becky’s letter was all about her troubles, not 
a ray of sushine on that whole page. Corn was worth 
nothing, potatoes rotted, grasshoppers had devoured 
their substance, children had the measles, Job had 
cut his leg, one of their hounds was shot in mistake, 
their school was good for nothing, the horses ran 
away and broke the wagon, her married daughter 
was all bloated and yellow, looked as if she had the 
janders and dropsy and liver complaint, the wind 
blew the roof off their pig-pen, and it would take 
every dollar they could raise to pay off their tax. 

“ Beat that if you can!” said Ida, as she finished 
reading the letter aloud. 

I broke open our brother’s letter. He generally 
writes cheerful ones, but he was under a cloud—he 
had “fizzled” in strength of materials and his letter 
was very doleful. He said he could not sleep, and 
wasn’t hungry at all, and he was in dread of exami- 
nation day. No-wonder that he growled. But we 
said: “Oh, he always comes out better than he anti- 
cipates!” and broke the seal of Lua’s letter hoping 
for good cheer, 

Alas! her wedding-ring was returned to the giver, 
and all his letters and pictures, and the filmy white 
dress and veil were put away under lock and key, 
and she was left to wring her white, cold hands over 
a faithless lover. My! how she did grieve in her 
letter! She never, never would marry any one now, 
she would live for others, her life was a blank, her 
idol was only clay, the flowers she had gathered had 
turned into pallid stone; only ashes where once had 
been bloom and freshness and beauty; and—oh, I 
don’t know what all were the pretty, vapid, senti- 
mental nothings that Luana did write. 

I told the girls this was a how] instead of a growl. 
We pitied Luana and wrote back a long letter of 
sympathy and goodwill. 

We had just sat down to our sewing. I cut out, 
Lily basted and Ida ran the machine. It was only a 
few minutes until father called: “Pipsey, yeu’re 





sticking out. I said: “ Now, let us see if there are 





wanted!” JIwent out. An Irishwoman and her son 
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settle down into ‘ye henpecked husband,’ maybe the 


had called to see me. She wanted to ask my advice. 
Should she go to law or not? Some bad boys had | 
thrown clubs against their house in the night, and 
she felt as if the honor of the family had been tar- 
nished and that they must make a show of resent- 
ment. Her husband wanted her to see what I would 
think best. When they all lived in the old country 
they belonged to the first families and they could not 
submit to abuse or disgrace in America. She said 
the boys were drunk when they threw the clubs and | 
ran away. 
No, I told her, they did not need redress, they had 
not been wronged, the boys were under the influence 
of liquor and would have scorned to do so mean a 
deed under more favorable circumstances; pass it by 
and forget it if they could. We talked about Ire- 
land, and the hospitality of her people, and of the 
ocean and the perilous journey and endeavored to 
draw her thoughts away from her grievance, but 
they would cling to it. Wespoke of her complexion 
and her abundant and beautiful hair with never a 
silver thread in it, of her obedient children, her in- 
dustrious husband, their pretty home, and did all we 
could to make her forget to growl, but the habit had 
become chronic and was not easily cured. 
We learned subsequently that the boys were drunk 
and wanted to get the Irishman out and let him catch 
the drunkest one, who was a braggart and an upstart. 
In the evening I started out to walk for exercise. 
Down the lane, 1 overtook Jed Fairfax in his buggy, 
and though I told him riding wasn’t exercise at all, 
he would make me get in and ride as far as the 
Mifflin road, where he turned off. 
I've known Jed ever since he wore slips, and | 
said: “Seems to me you look rather thin, Jed, about 
the cheeks and temples, have you been ailing any 
way?” 
He colored up, poor fellow, and replied: “I’m not 
iven to talking much, you know, Pipsey, and if you 
adn’t inquired, |’m sure I’d not made bold enough 
to tell it out myself, but—well—yes—no—l’m not 
well; not a bit well. My mind is in a constant fever 
and worry al] the while,” here he Jet the lines go 
slack, “and 1 might as well tell you as keep it my- 
self, ‘cause 1 know you won't tell it. You see, my 
wife’s‘mother lives near us, and she bosses over affairs 
in a way that I can’t stand with any peace of mind 
at all. She puts Caroline up to a good deal of mis- 
chief; whatever the old woman thinks ought to be 
done at our house, she prevails on Caroline, and then 
she won’t rest til) it is as mother says. Only last 
week I had to build a summer kitchen, and I’ve had 
to dig a new wel! close to the door, and now I’m to 

et a pump put in it, and then the hollow below the 

oor-yard is to be filled up with dirt from the rail- 
road. And | object to all these improvements, 
*cause I don’t s’pose I’ll be able to buy the farm from 
the heirs at all, and here’ll be all this work for 
nothing.” 

“Well, this is bad,” I said, feelingly ; “it is a pity 
where a mother-in-law interferes and comes between 
a man and his wife, and | don’t see that there is any 
remedy only to live so far apart that her counsel will 
not find an abiding place in your wife’s mind at all. 
Ihave known a good many instances of this kind 
where the wife was within reach of her family, but 
after she was removed, there would be nothing wrong. 
You must not blame Caroline too much.” 

“] just wish, sometimes, I had my heel on the old 
woman’s neck, so I do,” said Jed, giving the dash- 
‘board an unfriendly kick. 

“Well,” said I, “be patient and bide your time, 
‘yielding all you can without allowing yourself to 


} somewhere, dear knows; 





old lady will get the last call, or you may move away 
only, Jed, don’t dwell on 
your one trouble and magpify it, and increase its 
weight and its bitterness. Whistle all you can, and 
sing and eat and sleep, and don’t let your cheeks get 
any thinner. That’s all nonsense, for a mother-in- 
law is by no means the worst evil that could befall g 
young man like you.” 

Jed laughed a little, feeble snicker, and the blue 
in his eves got bluer and brighter as he sprang out 
and assisted me to alight. 

Two lovely little girls came bounding across the 
lot to meet him, and one of them had a little pinch 
of candy in her moist palm that she had saved for 
papa. 

1 had a nice walk. On the way home, I came 
upon a couple of my neighbors, Mrs. Cross and Mrs, 
Emmons. They were sitting on a log at the wayside, 
talking busily. Mrs. Cross rose and walked on with 
me. 

“Poor Sally Emmons !” 
that woman would never see good times. 
does complain af 

“What's the matter now?” said I. I knew Mr. 
Emmons was a growler, and I was tired of her 
complaints. 

“Oh, they are talking of selling out, gnd she is de- 
termined that she won't sign the deed unless they 
make the bargain a Jittle different, and give her fifty 
dollars besides,” said Mrs. Cross, langhing. 

At the gate, Mr. Cross came out and said: “So, 
you got home at last! I began to think I’d have to 
go for you. I couldn’t leave the baby, and the bees 
swarmed while you were gone, and there J] was in- 


said she; “it seems as if 
How she 


doors, and in spite of all | could do, I couldn't get 
| out to hive them, and the whole swarm went off, and 


you’re to thank for it! Anything but a gadding 
woman for me!’ and he looked at her with the 
ugliest, savagest expression on his bull-dog face that 
I ever saw. 

‘Squire Dawson rode over to the deacon’s in the 
evening, to see if he could get a hand to help in har- 
vesting. How he did growl; the weather was too 
hot and too dry ; he feared we would have a dronght, 
the signs indicated a long dry spell; he had loaned 
money to Calvin Lee, and Cal couldn’t pay it down 
now when he needed it; the line fence between his 
field and Charch’s was fearfully tore down ; the print 
in the Commercial was so fine he conldn’t read it, and 
any publisher who ased such trifling type ought to 
he ducked in a mill-pond; the black republicans 
abused the democrats most scandalously, and any 
man who took the part of the administration was no 
better than Grant himself 

Father asked him if he’d read the new poem in 
Appleton, and said that the girls were talking about 
it all the time and wondering how it would end. 

“Had he read a poem? no, indeed, he didn’t want 
to read any better poetry than the hymn-book con- 
tained! That poem about, ‘Hark, from the tombs, a 
doleful sound,’ suited him as well or better than any 
he’d ever read.” 

While we sat there on the portico, we heard a 
“Hallo, Adonijar!” and then father went out to the 
gate, and the ‘squire toddled off home. 

It was a man hunting his pigs, he had missed 
them just after Dick Burns passed by with a drove, 
and he was pretty sure that Dick had stolen them. 
He never liked the cast of Dick’s countenance, he 
always suspicioned him. It was Dick who had 
changed a mark on a neighbor's sheep once and called 
it his own. 
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No, his hogs were not stolen ; father had seen them 
not an hour ago in his own wood-hill pasture on the | 
other side, among the ferns, having a good time, | 
The man sneaked home and found the pigs there | 
before him. 

What a people! what a people! What growlers 
we are! How insignificant a thing will be sufficient 
cause for growling ! 

See those girls, and listen to them! How fair! 
How delicate the pink and white of their fresh, young 
complexions! How smooth their foreheads, how 
sweet their features, and how charmingly modulated 
their musical voices! But listen to their conversa- 
tion, and note the passions and emotions that they 
cannot hide. 

“Pil do just as I please,” says one; “I'll not be 
held in thralldom by a meddlesome old covey of 
church members! Not I!” 

“How she is lifted up with her new gold watch 
and chain,” said another ; “ one would think that she 
thought her old brassy bauble was something very 
rare!” 

“Oh, but she is a coquette!” says one. “See how 
she carries her head and shoulders, and what a royal 
air she does put on! It’s enough to disgust any per- 
son of good sense !” 

“T hope Pil see the day I can ride in a carriage 
while she goes out to do washings!” says one, whose 
eyes darken #hd flame with unwomanly jealousy. 

“T only let Frank go with me to spite those Lee 
girls—for nothing else. The fellow is well enough, 
but I den’t care anything for him.” 

“Yes,” says another, “I know such lace costs im- 
mensely ; but life is short and time is fleeting, and I 
want to enjoy the best the world affords while | do live.” 

“No, indeed,” says a pretty girl, her face distorted 
with a frown; “I'll never sing in that choir again as 
long as | remain here. They slighted me, and I'll 
make them feel it. I am as good as they are.” 

Ask a person if he is well, and he will say dole- 
fully: “ Well, I can’t complain.” 

Another will dwell continually on fancied aches 
and pains, and cast a shadow over a whole household 

How many people talk fluently of their ailments 
who can talk well on no other subject. I often think 
if women would drop the dismal theme of their 
health, they would & so charming, so sweet, so 
natural, so pretty, that we'd all fall in love with each 
other; and while our admiration would be most 
beautiful and exalted, we would believe each other 
but a little lower than the angels. 

But how we do complain about our lungs and our 
livers, our heads and our hearts! We seem to think 
ita sign that we are peculiarly interesting, lovable, 
and that our ’plaints entitle us to special considera- 
tion. Women will complain of heart disease and 
pmaenty disease who can run like dear little rab- 

its and not weary when they forget themselves and 
their spirits are alive with the vitality lying dormant 
and dull, vet sound and sweet. 

We don’t do ourselves justice. We are a good 
deal worthier than we seem. We are prettier, and 
wiser, and nobler, and better, than we know of our- 
selyes. We whine too much. We doctor too much ; 
and we allow little, narrowing, designing. thievish 
foxes of feelings to find lodgment in our heart:, that 
we should drive out with laughter and banish for- 
ever. We should not dislike anybody, nor feel envi- 
ous nor jealous. We should grow into grand, good 


women, with the opportunities that the humblest of 


us can lay hold of. Let us strive and hope for this, 
for we believe that 


The world is gray with morning light. 
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FROM MY CORNER. 
BY LICHEN. 
No. 3. 
“ PRING winds. How they blow in gusts around 
5 


the house, and through the orchards and groves, 

and over the meadows. They send the dust in 
clouds along the street, and the dead leaves go whirl- 
ing in all directions. They ruffle the feathers of old 
‘Mother Speckle” as she clucks around with her 
brood of young chicks, until sometimes she turns to 
see what is after her. They toss little Jessie’s curls 
as she runs through the yard and garden at play, and 
send the peach blossoms in showers to the ground, 
and shake the young trees, until, if there be the vir- 
tue in such motion which there is said to be, they 
will root fast and deep. 

I once read a story called “Spring Winds” The 
text on which it was written was one of those little 
gems from the “Golden Treasury ””—“ Young trees 
root the faster for shaking.” The heroine was a 
young girl whose life tree was shaken rudely by the 
winds of adversity and trial, but it took firmer root 
than it would otherwise have done in good soil, and 
bore rich fruit as a result. 

The story has often made me think of my own life; 
some of its “spring winds” were so rough and rude; 
but I think they must have strengthened me to bear 
later trials as I could not have done without their 
discipline. It is worth while for any young girl to 
think of this—that the trials and adversities of the 
present, which sometimes seem so hard to bear with, 
will, if borne bravely, fit them better for the battle of 
life, and in the end they will perhaps be thankfal for 
some of them 

I wish that story might be republished for the girls 
who are just growing into womanhood now. It was 
one of Alice B. Haven’s best, and it is not often we 
find one so thoroughly good and interesting from any 
pen, I think. 

Some other proverbs quoted in it, from the same 
little book, were : “ Stars shine brightest in the darkest 
night ; Grapes come not to the proof till they come to 
the press ; Juniper smells sweetest in the fire ; Chamo- 
mile, the more you tread it the more you spread it; 
and grace, that is hid in nature as sweet water in 
rose-leaves, is most fragrant when the fire of affliction 
is distilling it.” 

How the blue-birds sing this morning—that sweet- 
est sound which early spring-time holds. Yes, ma- 

ure’s great awakening time has come, when she calls 
to the children asleep on her bosom, and they arise 
and come to gladden the earth. The hyacinths and 
narcissus in the borders opposite the front windows 
have put up their heads some time ago; and one 
hyacinth in my window has sent up its flower stalk, 
and the buds will soon burst. The dead leaves and 
stalks are all cleared from the front yard, and the 
grass is springing green in many spots. I long to go 
out and work in the flower-beds, as I used to in old 
days so long gone by—so sweet to remember. Will 
I ever again? It almost seems as if it might be some- 
time, I am growing so much stronger now than I 

| ever expected to be here. 

| The peach-blossoms, wooed by an unusually warm 

| spell of weather, have been out for several days. It 
seems as if the early violets should be blooming on 

|the southern slope of that hillside, where the sun- 

| shine falls so warm, 

Last night I dreamed of standing by a hawthorn 

| bush loaded with blossoms, just as I have seen them 

| so often, and thought that : burst into tears at the 

| memories they recalled, as I gathered the snowy 
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treasures to my breast. What a dream it was through- | pesturage. Dear mothers, don’t become so absorbed 
out; for the hawthorn-bush seemed to bring other | in the last overskirt pattern, or the baby’s shor 
scenes of the past back to the busy brain, as it wan- | clothes, that you cannot keep step with your growing 
dered on unconsciously. After waking this morning, | girls, and know and direct them into the “fresh 
I could not keep out of my thoughts a verse or twoof| fields and pastures new” of our best literature. 
a little poem I copied some time ago: | Among the adornments of their neat, pretty rooms, 
| have a book-shelf, and teach them to want books for 
| their very own—to save from their allowances and 
buy their favorite authors—give them books at 
Christmas and on birthdays—read with them, and 
let them read to you, and rest assured, the benefit 
| will be mutual. Who could wish for a more delight- 
“ Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, | ful task than that of selecting a library for a young 
That brings our friends up from the wider world; | girl! Over the book-shelf we will hang a good pic 

Sad as the last that reddens over one | ture of Bryant or Longfellow, or that pretty picture 
"Span pe P le er bie ty Loree the verge; of a boy lying im the grass, reading Robinson Crusoe, 
a a ee en an The top-shelf shall be the poet’s nook—and they 

I was drifting into sad thoughts again yesterday. must all come in diamond edition, so there will be 
A thing so hard to avoid when I write—particularly | room for all. Bryant, Longfellow, Tennyson, Whit- 
this last winter, when there has been so much to | tier, Lowell, Cary Sisters, Jean Ingelow, Mrs. Brow- 
foster them—but something in the present brought | ning, Robert Burns, Shakespeare, and Walter Scott. 
me back to brighter ones last evening. It was a/On the second shelf we will put the girl books, Little 
little letter from one of the dear “Home Cirele” | Women, Old-fashioned Girl, Stepping Heavenward 
band—tender, sympathetic, encouraging. I shall not |—and every book dear Mrs. Whitney ever wrote. 
tell her name here, but she is one of its most pleas- | On the third and lower shelves, we will put the 
ant writers, and [ wish her place might oftener be | woman books, for riper years, Saxe Holm’s stories, 
filled. The little bouquet of geranium leaves, and| My Wife and I, We and Our Neighbors—all of 
tiny flowers, held a fragrance not more sweet than Dinah Muloch’s, all of George Fliot’s; and Elizabeth 
were her words to my heart. How odd, that she | Stuart Phelps, Essays of Gentle Elia, Byersterne’s 
should find me out, in my little far-off corner—so | pretty, simple tales, Picciola and Undime—“* What a 
distant from where she lives. How pleasant, that | mixture!” you say. Yes, it seems so, but in each 
she should take that trouble, when she has of course, | author there is much material for the woman our 
ty of home friends, nearer interests and ties. | girl is building. Give our girls healthy ideas of 

wo or three times before, such a thing has occurred | love and marriage, and we will have happier homes, 
for me, and it is.always a welcome surprise. And | and better wives and mothers. Make a bon-fire of 
the pleasure is one that will last. To those giving | Wife’s Secrets, and Fatal Marriages, and all their 
it, it may seem a trifle, but not to me. Tupper says: | kins-folks—give us real, good, true, pure, old-fash- 
“A thing is great or little, only to a mortal’s think- | ioned love and plenty of it—it will make the world 
ing.” I believe he was right. | better. If we cun afford it, after all the books we 
.“ And happy and wise is the man to whose thought | have bought, we ought to have a good dictionary 
existeth not a trifle.” on our girl’s book shelf, also a classical dictionary. 
vy ee si We must teach her to read carefully, and not skip an 
unknown word, or a classical allusion without trying 

to find their meanings. Many valuable habits of 


WHAT OUR GIRLS READ. c 
. ; knowledge can be acquired by a careful method in 
N | OT long ago, I found my cousin Grace, a girl of | reading, and not skipping the filling-in of a book, to 


“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean— 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart, and gather in the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more, 


fourteen years, curled up on a sofa, breathlessly | “get the plot.” “But,” some one says, “suppose our 
srusing a paper-covered book. girls don’t like to read, what then?’ Why, then, 
“ What do you find so interesting?” I asked. dear mother, help her to like it, suggest a reading- 
She was so deeply absorbed that she could scarcely | club of half a dozen of her friends, have them meet 
tear her attention away from her book long enough: | at your house first, give them an enticing, healthy 
to reply: “‘A Simpleton,’ by Charles Reade.” book, let me be reader, and the others can sew or 
“Do you like it?” crochet, give them a nice supper, have out your best 
“Oh, yes; it’s thrilling—all about a woman whose | china and silver for them. A fier tea, let them have 
husband didn’t want her to wear corsets, but she music and laughter. Name your club “The Cozy,” 
would anyway, and—” here the descriptive powers | or “'The Cottage Club,” and you can rest assured that 
failed my pretty cousin, and she dived into her book | you are sowing seed, which in time will produce a 
again, mumbling something about being in a hurry | goodly harvest. IiLDA. 
to finish it, as it belonged to Anna Somebody, who Z 
had promised it to Carrie Somebodyelse, or =e Pep Tiae g 
“Ah! the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it,” that our | 
irls should so fritter away and waste their precious | BLUE GLASS, 
ours and minutes. “Time is the warp of life. Oh! | R. EDITOR: What about the blue glass treat- 
tell the young, the gay, to weave it well.” M ment? Is there anything in it or not? Gene- 
Mothers who would not let a daughter eat a hearty ral Pleasonton’s experiments and recorded 
supper, for health’s sake, will and do ignore all | results are, to say the least of them, very remarkable. 
claims of the mind for healthy food, and dismiss the | He first tried them in his grapery, every eighth row 
matter with a careless “ Yes, Grace reads everything | of glass being blue. In five months the most purty 
—she is very fond of reading.” Poor Grace’s fond-| vines had obtained a vigorous growth, while other 
ness for reading leads her to gobble a nauseous Jot of | vines which had not the benefit of the blue light were 
trashy mental food, and in time she becomes a dys-} puny still, He also used the blended light in his 
peptic of the most pitiful kind, with no taste for pure | piggery, and subsequently upon his cattle. The 
reading, and no appreciation of the delights of | effects were not so marked in the increase of the 
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weight of the swine as in invigorating puny and /|is similarly treated. It is rare, indeed, to see a 
feeble animals, One of the general’s mules, which | house with blinds thrown open, and curtains rolled 
had been with him in the military service during | up to the very top, so as to admit all the sunlight 
the civil war, had become deaf through the firing of | possible. Windows are apertures made in our dwell- 
heavy guns, and so the animal was put under blue | ings to be blinded and draped, but of comparatively 
glass, which not only cured him of his deafness, but | little practical benefit. The Holland shades, the 
also of rheumatism by which he had been attacked. | long, full, lace curtains, the showy, rich lambrequins, 
In regard to the effects of the blue light upon the | the outside blinds, are all needed at each window, in 
human species, some of the cases which have been order to satisfy the popular demand. 

recorded are extraordinary. It seems to be especially| ‘The expense is enormous. These luxuries cost 
efficacious in the cure of nervous diseases. Neuralgia! us days of fatigue and nervous depression. They 
and rheumatism have been relieved by a single bath | cost us headaches and backaches. They cause hus- 
of blue light—that is, by simply exposing the part of} bands and fathers to grow prematurely old and dis- 
the body afflicted to the rays of the sun shinin | heartened. They cause us to forget our real blessings 
through a blue glass window. Blue light even oma | and our absolute needs. 

the son of General Pleasonton of that terrible disease,| “The effort required to buy, make and keep in 
sciatica, and hundreds of other cures almost as mar- | order all these extras is tending to deteriorate Ameri- 
yellous, and of a permanent character, have been re-| can women morally, mentally and physically. If 
corded since the blue glass discovery was made known | we do not avail ourselves of the ‘ Blue Glass Treat- 
to the world. The theory of these wonderful cures is | ment,’ we may, with benefit, take advantage of the 
that all the vital forces of the body depend for their | ‘sunlight’ part of it. We can allow the sunlight to 
healthy exercise upon electricity, the main proof | flood our rooms, even at the risk of faded carpets and 
being that the alkaline and acid fluids necessary for | furniture. 

the generation of electricity in the body actually do| “There is more hospitable warmth and cheer in a 
exist in such proportions and in such places as they | cleanly, sunny room, with faded surroundings, than 
are needed for the generation of electricity. in the dark, elegant parlors into which we are some- 

The Scientific American is skeptical in regard to | times ushered. 
blue glass, and thinks all the good effects produced “If, upon subsequent trials, we find the ‘ Blue’ 
are from the freer use of sunlight. There may be | Glass Treatment’ to be something more than a myth, 
something in this. To the unwise custom into which | it will prove a great blessing, being accessible to all, 
so many housekeepers have fallen of shutting the | rich and poor. 
sunshine out of their dwellings, in order to keep| “Meantime, let us use the restoratives nature be- 
their carpets and upholstered furniture from fading, | stows without stint or measure—air and sunshine.” 
may be attributed much of the ill-health of women, « | 
larger part of whose time is passed indoors. In con- | 
nection with this very subject, I find some excellent 
remarks by a writer in the Portland Transcript, which | 
I would like to see copied into your magazine. They | ZINE know the value of oatmeal for teething 
are as follows: Rustic. children? 

“The numerous wonderful cures which are re-| At all periods of life it is one of the most whole- 
ferred to in the different magazines and papers, seem | some and strength-giving articles of food we can use, 
to substantiate General Pleasonton’s theory. How-/| and when well-cooked and seasoned, and served as 
ever that may be, as sunlight is necessary in the| porridge with sweet cream or maple syrup, as one 
‘Blue Glass Treatment,’ in order to produce the 
desired results, it nay, at last, help us to do away | Scotch, who are counted among the hardiest and 
with the miserable custom of shutting out the sun- | strongest people in the world, use it freely and regu- 
shine from our dwellings and places of business, if} larly. 
nothing more. | Fora baby, it can be made into gruel, and mixed 

“Although, for the past few years, a few have | with milk in the nursing-bottle; and a little later the 
practically believed in the curative properties of | porridge and milk; also oatmeal crackers will prove 
sunlivht, the many have utterly ignored the fact. | very useful. Children are fond of it if accustomed to it 

“Too often the front door and long, broad hall is | in infancy ; and it certainly is of great use in building 
upon the sunny side of the house, leaving the rooms | up a strong constitution, and restoring the strength 
to be occupied with little or no sunlight. Our houses | so sorely tried by the teething period. 
are seldom located with a view to health. | Of course the constitutions of children vary greatly 

“What if there is a high, close fence a few feet | at the start; and circumstances have much to do with 
from our house upon one side, and heavy shrubbery | the amount of suffering at this time. It is very 
on the other, with large trees in front?” The fence,| much in the child’s favor to have the larger teeth 
perhaps, we must tolerate, but must we let the trees| come in cold weather; but taking cold must be 
and shrubs grow? No matter who may have planted | guarded against; and by the way, there are few if 
them, if they make the house dark, damp and cheer- | any babies that in our climate can bear going out 
less, we should allow no weak sentimentality to pre-| every day during the winter and early spring. A 
vent us from felling the trees and routing the shrub- | cold has many a time turned the scale for a teething 
bery. There are, by far, too many in our large | child, and sent the little one beyond the reach of 
villages crying, ‘Woodman, spare that tree!’ Ask| pain. Bathing in cold water in winter is a very 
any intelligent mother if she believes sunlight to be | dangerous thing, and also taking a child out-dours 
beneficial, and she will tell you she does, |} within some hours after a bath of any kind, But 

“Yet look at the average home for a verification | with reasonable care, and the good food, oatmeal and 
of her reply, and what will you see? You will find | pure milk, a child of fair constitution will not only 
she opens the windows in the sleeping-rooms a short | weather through, but usually escape severe suffering; 
time every morning, then closes them, puts the room | and the mother will be far less taxed and worn than 
in order, and if there is anything that will fade in sie often is. 
the room, shuts out the sunlight. Every other room! Oatmeal, for a breakfast dish, should be soaked in 
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A WORD ABOUT OATMEAL. 
|) all the mothers who read the Home MaGa- 





prefers, it is a very palatable breakfast dish. The . 
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ure cold water over night, then boiled about one 
ond salted, and, when nearly done, have mixed 
with it a little Indian meal, say a couple of heaping 
teaspoonsful. Some eat it with sugar and milk, but 
it should not be sweetened till put on the table, as all 
do not like it. M. O. J. 





A SPRING DAY. 


EWING falls forgotten from listless fingers, 
S books fail to charm, while the volume of Nature 
unfolds itself to my gaze, and visions of beauty 
overflow my soul with emotions of purest enjoyment. 
Invisible fingers have been busy during the night, 
putting a touch of crimson to this bud, a deeper tint 
to that leaf, a broader shadow over the door-way. 
Spring, the fairy, is abroad, with brush and pencil, 
calling into life pictures that awake a longing for 
greater powers to enjoy the many gifts “our Father” 
sends, on this lovely morning in May, as it opens on 
my southern home. I throw open the blind, and 
until my heart can hold no more. I must give 

it vent, must try to reflect some of all this waste of 
beauty to hearts debarred from its enjoyment. Nay, 


. : - . . 
this image of the mirror is too cold, too hard. | 


Rather, like the murmuring brook, let it bear lov- 


ingly to thirsty souls a share of my pleasure. Have | 


we not all felt, at times, a sense of enjoyment, as well 
as sorrow, so exquisite that it was ‘osm gaan it 
must be softened by sympathy, to be borne? 


A passing cloud, with just a hint of a shower, leaves 


the air deliciously pure and mother Nature in a glori- 


ous humor. A grove of sugar maples swaying and | 


nodding in the breeze, weaving fantastic shadows on 
the emerald carpet, wrapped about their feet; the 
sunshine glinting and sparkling through the yard, 
then spreading in a silver sheet over the field of 

ung oats beyond the lane. A mother mocking- 

ird is twittering her softest love-notes to her babes 
in the apple-tree. What a tasteful little lady she is, 
to be sure, to build her nest where her little ones will 


awake to life in a bower of beauty! What wonder | 


that notes, surprising in their sweet variety, are 
theirs, for they open their eyes to behold only beauty, 
their ears to absorb melody. My heart grieves to 
see a caged bird, for there is music in their very mo- 
tions as they flit and dart, at their own sweet will, in 
the halls the kind Father has prepared for their en- 
joyment. I love my pets dearly, but they must be 
free. Even my tame squirrel has never known con- 
finement. She is playing now, up and down the 
trees like a flash, turning summersaults on the grass, 
or playing “bo-peep” with little Rube round the 
trunk of a tree, as he vainly tries to catch her. Now 
she stands erect, her snowy breast gleaming white, as 
she listens and watches—ever on the alert, even in 
her sports, forgetting not her instinctive dread of 
danger. Little Rube says: “Bonny washes her face 
forty times a day, and she has no mamma to tel] her.” 
He thinks the old-fashioned custom of clean hands 


and face a great hardship—used to say he wished he | 


was a bird or squirrel, so he would not have to bother 
about it. He submits with a better grace since he | 
witnessed the dexterity with which “Bon” washes | 
her face, curling her long bushy tail first on one side 
and then the other, using it as a towel. It is a source 
of never-failing wonder and amusement to the little | 
folks. After a while she will come in and nestle in | 
my lap for a nap, or nibble my fingers, her way of 
hing for lunch, which, if not fortheoming, she will 
search for in pocket and work-basket. My little 
chestnut-brown terrier, “Scrap,” lying at my feet, is 
full of jealous fears as I stroke “Bonnie’s” sleek 


tne, 


gray back, and barks uneasily at pet names bestowed 
on this rival of his. He showed his teeth unmergj. 
fully at first sight of the wee baby squirrel, but they 
now have many a romp together, up stairs-and down, 
through hall and porch, till Bon, reaching a tree, 
barks defiance as he leaps recklessly from limb and 
tallest tree to the house-top. Poor “Scrap,” unable 
to follow, will whine his displeasure for a moment, 
then turn to Rube and try all his frisking arts to en- 
tice him to help finish the game. Poor little Rube! 
He sits on the door-step this morning as if weary, 
Delicate from his birth, only watchful care has thus 
| far fanned the spark of life. Some days he will be 
| gleeful, seem full of life like other children; on 
| others, droop like a withered flower. It is sad to see 
| so much love shrined in so frail a casket, liable at an 
|early day to be broken, the sweet wine of life all 
| spilled. The mother, a pure-hearted, earnest Chris. 
| tian, watches with hushed breath and prayerful heart, 
|as the warm spring days promise new vigor. But 
| the father! It is sad, fearful to think of the proba- 
| bility, as he folds his strong arms around this little 
| “image” he hfs set up in his heart. Whither will 
|he turn if God should see fit to “loose the silver 
|eord”? God grant he may yet be tanght the sweet 
Jesson of trust. The Father’s love is over all His 
| children, and 





| “ Behind a frowning Providence He hides a smiling face.” 
“Aunt Rena.” 


A DINNER IN SIBERIA. 
A LETTER from Siberia says:—“Our dinner- 


party in the evening—and it was really a din- 
ner-party—was extremely merry. Each one 
|laid his stores under contribution. Some brought 
|out frozen bread, others frozen caviare, others still 
| froze preserves, others again sausages which could 
| not be bent even if put against the knee and puled 
| with all the strength of both arms. Can you imagine 
| without laughing the appearance presented of seven 
| half-famished people sitting at table, with thirty 
| dishes bi fore them, and unable to touch one of them 
| except at the risk of breaking their teeth? Nothing 
pa be done except to wait patiently for the dishes 
|to be thawed. Gradually, as each article of food 
softened, faces brightened, and, when at last a knife 
|entered one of the dishes, there were shouts of tri- 
|umph, which announced the beginning of the meal. 
At the close of the dinner we ate excellent fruit, 
which had been kept frozen. Throughout Siberia, 
as soon as very cold weather sets in, all fruit is 
| placed out of doors with a northern exposure. They 
are frozen through and through, and retain their fla- 
| vor as completely as if they had just been plucked 
| from the tree. When placed on the table they are as 
hard as wood, and when they fall accidentally on the 
| floor they make the same noise that a wooden ball 
|would do. The heat of the dining-room gradually 
| softens them, and they resume their original form, 
While eating some game one day, out of curiosity I 
asked how long it had been killed. I was told, 
‘Over two months ago.’ When cold weather sets in, 
nearly every butcher kills all the meat he requires 
during the winter. Fish become so solid that in all 
the markets they are seen leaning against the wall on 
their tails, no matter what their length or weight 
may be,” 
A FULL mind takes away the body’s appetite, no 
less than a full body makes a dull and unwieldy 
mind.—Bisnop Ha.u. 
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— oats peninnly = wane etait 
estowed 
nmMerc}. ; i iff ff 3 
ut they ; VEINS Wy We ors, 
l down, 2 9 + 
& tree, ~~ ‘ 
- - RECOMPENSE, | The respiration of the sea, 5 
rable The soft caresses of the air ' 
oment, BY LOUISE V. BOYD. All things in nature seemed to be t 
; > r . “ 
Ren 'VE a hope, a dear and beautiful hope, But ministers of her despair; hak. 
remanent That I name to none—shall I tell you why? | 
os the, it would seem so wild to my dearest friend, | Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 
vill be That to meet his look of scorn it would die. Imprisoned in itself, found vent el 
P . . And voice in one impassioned song i 
n: » ay , > we > > r f ' g t 
* on As I lay on my tear-wet pillow one night, Of. ineamsialiablic bemend. 4, ! 
LO see An angel brought me a dream divine ; vi 
at an But I know, should [ tell it, its charm would fade, | Shinain deem , h hidden f, sot Ath 
ife all The charm is this—It is wholly mine. 1en as the sun, though hidden from sight, t 
Chris. : Transmutes to gold the leaden mist, ie i 
heart, And a sorrow I have, too deep for words, Her life was interfused with light, rail 
The strange, sweet sorrow that fixed my fate; From realms that, though unseen, exist. be 
Bat b . gz P A ’ £ , : 
»roba- When joys deserted, more closely it clung, id | 
: Now, without it, my soul were more desolate. Inarime! Inarime! be 
little ’ ’ narime! { 
e Thy castle on the crags above ¥ 
r will In another land, where the hope shall bloom, In dust's ' ws ted eS 
silver n dust shall crumble and decay, 
: From the stem of the stalk whose root was below ; Sin af \ 
sweet - . But not the memory of her love. i 
| Hi The friend of my heart will be there to see, ° Hetve’s te Rand sy 
“ And all my fullness of joy shall know. Pe eee i 
face.” And the angel that brought me the wondrous dream, rs ger om conenai, 
” Will teach me how to translate it there, 
Into holier language, and so divide 0, ROSEBUD GARLAND OF GIRLS. 
The bliss that alone were too great to bear. BY MRS, JULIA C, R. DORR. 
i there re ree my sorrow hen burst ( , ROSEBUD garland of girls! 
ner- 1, ere a ¢ iY Balin ¢ os ~s Oe dia ” If the whole glad year were May ; 
din- . gl mit yor fe es " Heth Aer If winds sang low in the clustering leaves, 
one Stull mine, and my soul be satished. And roses bloomed alway ; 
= ooo oe If youth were all that there is of life; 
stl If the years brought nothing of care and strife 
: f } g are and § ’ 
- VITTORIA COLONNA. Not even a cloud to the ether blue,— 
red BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. It were easy to sing a song for you. 
zine ‘ Y ‘ 
v NCE more, once more, Jnarime , : 
wer CE more, once more, s ‘ | Yet O, my garland of girls! 
irty I see thy purple hills !—once more : ; 
’ rr Ae Is there nothing better than May,— 
em I hear the billows of the bay : ; 
: ~ : . ai , The golden glow of harvest-time, 
ing Wash the white pebbles on thy shore! pa 4 . 
oe ° The rest of the autumn day ? 
aul High o’er the sea-surge and the sands, Lhis thought I give you all to keep: 
nife Like a great galleon wrecked and cast Who soweth good seed shall surely reap. é 
ri Ashore by storms, thy castle stands, The year grows rich as it groweth old, 
wy A mouldering landmark of the Past. And life’s latest sands are its sands of gold. 
rh Upon its terrace-walk I see - — — 
2 A phantom gliding to and fro; 
oe It is Colonna—it is she A TURNED-DOWN PAGE. 
M Who lived and loved so long ago. ae ; 
a- : | ].HERE’S a turned-down page, as some writer says, 
ed Pescara’s beautiful young wife, | In every human life— 
ne The type of perfect womanhood, | A hidden story of happier days 
he Whose life was love, the life of life, Of peace amid the strife. 
m That time and change and death withstood. | 
y ' band A folded leaf that the world knows not— 
‘ For death, that breaks the marriage banc | A love dream rudely crushed : 
i In others, only closer pressed | The sight of a foe that is not forgot, 
d, The wedding-ring upon her hand, Although the voice be hushed. 


And closer locked and barred her breast. 















It better rests untold. 


, | i 
i 
"8 If - . * ’ . ue 
1 She knew the life-long martyrdom, | The far ee y a of a harp’s soft strings, { 
n The weariness, the endless pain DE 4 io aodioeag rot el ie a 
t Of waiting for some one to come _ Of ‘t oa ~~ me roars fai, euce tangy ah 
Who nevermore would come again. —o oe ms i 
. ~4 . . aw 
The shadows of the chestnut-trees, | There is a hidden page in each life, and mine t i 
» The odor of the orange blooms, | Astory might unfold; ‘ "ae 
The song of birds, and, more than these, | But the end was sad of the dream divine— 


The silence of deserted rooms ; 
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Dathers’ Deparhnent. 


RUDE TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


H. in her excellent little book, “ Bits of Talk | 

about Home Matters,” has a chapter on 

e “Rudeness,” in which she calls the attention 

of parents to the harsh and discourteous ways in 
which they too often treat their children. Many | 
drift into this bad habit through faults of temper ; or | 
under the mistaken idea that children soon forget 
what is said to them. But, few things are more tena- 
cious than the memory of children, and the pleasure | 

of a kindness, or the hurt of a discourtesy remains 
with them often for years. No rudeness from a child | 
to its parents is tolerated for a moment; but how few 
parents think of setting a guard on their lips when | 
they speak to their children, On this subject H. H. | 
says: 

Children themselves often bring their sharp and 
unexpected logic to bear on some incident illustrating 
the difference in this matter of behavior between 
what is required from them and what is shown to | 
them: as did a little boy I knew, whose father said 
crossly to him one morning, as he came into the 
breakfast-room: “Will you ever learn to shut that 
door after you ?” and a few seconds later, as the child | 
was rather sulkily sitting down in his chair: “ And 
do you mean to bid anybody ‘good-morning,’ or 
not?” “I don’t think you gave me a very nice ‘ good- 
morning,’ anyhow,” replied satirical justice, aged 
seven. Then, of course, he was reproved fur speak- | 
ing disrespectfully; and so in the space of three | 
minutes the beautiful opening of the new day, for | 
both parents and children, was jarred and robbed | 
of its fresh harmony by the father’s thoughtless | 
rudeness. 

Was the breakfast-room door much more likely to | 
be shut the next morning? No. The lesson was 

ushed aside by the pain, the motive to resolye was 

ulled by the antagonism. If that father had called | 
his son, and, putting his arm round him, (oh! the 
blessed and magic virtue of putting your arm round 
a child’s neck !) had said: “Good-morning, my little 
man ;” and then, in a confidential whisper in his | 
ear: “ What shall we do to make this forgetful little 
boy remember not to leave that door open, through | 
which the cold wind blows in on all of us?’—can 
any words measure the difference between the first | 
treatment and the second ? between the success of the | 
one and the failure of the other? 

Scores of times in a day, a child is told, in a short, 
authoritative way, to do or not to do such little things 
as we ask at the hands of older people, as favors, gra- | 
ciously, and with deference to their choice. “ Would 
you be so very kind as to close that window?” 
“May I trouble you for that cricket?” “If you 
would be as comfortable in this chair as in that, I 
would like to change places with you.” “Oh, excuse 
me, but your head is between me and the light: | 
could you see as well if you moved a little?” | 
“Would it hinder you too long to stop at the store | 
for me? I would be very much obliged to you, if| 

ou would.” “ Pray, do not let me crowd you,” etc. | 
nh most people’s speech to children, we find, as | 
synonyms for these polite phrases: “Shut that win- | 
ow down, this minute.’ “ Bring me that cricket.” | 
“T want that chair; get up. You can sit in this.” | 
“Don’t you see that you are right in my light? 
Move along.” “I want you to leave off playing, and 


go right down to the store for me.” “ Don’t crowd 
so. Can’t you see that there is not room enough for 
two people here?” and soon. As I write, I feel ay 
instinctive consciousness that these sentences wil] 
come like home-thrusts to some surprised people. | 
hope so. That is what I want. I am sure that in 
more than half the cases where family life is marred 
in peace, and almost stripped of beauty, by just these 
little rudenesses, the parents are utterly unconscious 


lof them. The truth is, it has become like an estab. 


lished custom, this different and less courteous way 
of speaking to children on small occasions and 
minor matters. People who are generally civil and 


|of fair kindliness do it habitually, not only to their 


own children, but to all children. We see it in the 
cars, in the stages, in stores, in Sunday-schools, 
every where. 

On the other hand, Jet a child ask for anything 
without saying “please,” receive anything without 
saying “thank you,” sit still in the most comfortable 
seat without offering to give it up, or press its own 
preference for a particular book, chair or apple, to 
the inconvenience of an elder, and what an outery 
we have: “Such rudeness!” “Such an ill-mannered 
child!’ ‘‘His parents must have neglected him 
strangely.” Not at all: they have been steadily tell- 
ing him a great many times every day not to do 
these precise things which you dislike, But they 
themselves have been all the while doing those very 
things to him; and there is no proverb which strikes 
a truer balance hetween two things than the old one 
which weighs example over against precept. 

However, that it is bad policy to be rude to chil- 
dren is the least of the things to be said against it. 


| Over this they will triumph, sooner or later, The 


average healthy child has a native bias towards gra- 


| cious good behavior and kindly affections. He will 
win and be won in the long run, and, the chances 


are, have better manners than his father. But the 
pain that we give these blessed little ones when we 


| wound their tenderness—for that there is no atoning. 


Over that they can never triumph, either now or 
hereafter. Why do we dare to be so sure that they 


| are not grieved by ungracious words and tones? that 


they can get used to being continually treated as if 


| they were “in the way?” Who has not heard this 


said? I have, until I have longed for an Elijah and 
for fire, that the grown-up cucumbers of the und, 
who are the ones really in the way, might be burned 
up, to make room for the children. I believe that, if 
it were possible to count up in any one month, and 
show in the aggregate, all of this class of miseries 


| borne by children, the world would ery out aston- 
lished. I know a little girl, ten years old, of nervous 


temperament, whose whole physical condition is dis- 


|ordered, and seriously, by her mother’s habitual 
|atmosphere of rude fault-finding. She is a sickly, 


fretful, unhappy, almost unbearable child. If she 
lives to grow up, she will be a sickly, fretful, un- 
happy, unlovely woman, But her mother is just as 
much responsible for the whole as if she had deranged 
her system by feeding her on poisonous drugs. Yet 
she is a most conscientious, devoted and anxious 
mother, and, in spite of this manner, a loving one. 
She does not know that there is any better way than 
hers. She does not see that her child is mortified 
and harmed when she says to her, in the presence of 
strangers: “ How do you suppose you look with your 
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mouth open like that?” “Do you want me to show 
you how you are sitting?”—and then a grotesque 
imitation of her stooping shoulders, “Will you sit 
still for one minute?” “Do take your hands off my 
dress.’ “ Was there ever such an awkward child ?” 
When the child replies fretfully and disagreeably, she 
does not see that that it is only an exact reflection of 
her own voice and manners, She does not under- 
stand any of the things that would make for her own 

ce, as well as the child’s. Matters grow worse, 


instead of better, as the child grows older and has | 
more will; and the chances are that the poor little | 


soul will be worried into her grave. 
Probably some parents, even very kindly ones, 


would be a little startled at the assertion that a child | 


ought never to be reproved in the presence of others. 
This is so constant an occurrence that nobody thinks 
of noticing it; nobody thinks of considering whether 
it be right and best, or not. 
ness to a child. I am entirely sure that it ought 
never to be done. Mortification is a condition as 
unwholesome as it is uncomfortable. When the 
wound is inflicted by the hand of a parent, it is all 
the more certain to rankle and do harm. Let a child 


see that a mother is so anxious that he should have | 


the approbation and good-will of her friends that she 
will not call their attention to his faults; and that, 


while she never, under any circumstances, allows her- | 


self to forget to tell him afterward, alone, if he has 


behaved improperly, she will spare him the additional | 
pain and mortification of public reproof; and, while 


that child will lay these sacred reproofs to heart, he 
will still be happy. 


I know a mother who had the insight to see this, | 


and the patience to make it a rule; for it takes far 
more patience, far more time, than the common 
method. 

She said sometimes to her little boy, after visitors 
had left the parlor, “ Now, dear, I am going to be your 
little girl, and you are to be my papa. And we will 

lay that a gentleman has just come in to see you, and 

will show you ‘exactly how you have been behaving 
while this lady has been calling to seeme. And you 
can see if you do not feel very sorry to have your 
little girl behave so.” 


Here is a dramatic representation at once which | 


that boy does not need to see repeated many times 
before he is forever cured of interrupting, of pulling 


his mother’s gown, of drumming on the piano, etc.,— | 


But it is a great rude- | 
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| of the thousand and one things which able-bodied 


| children can do to make social visting where they 
| are a martyrdom and a penance. 


A LITTLE WHILE. 


BY M. O. J. 


OW many are the thoughts of comfort that come 
H through the ministry of little children! How 
much they strengthen the'hearts of those who 
love them, and will accept their unconscious teach- 
ings ! : 
As I was washing and dressing my baby the other 
|morniny, a thought came to me as truly comfort- 
fraught as if it were an angel’s whisper; and yet it 
was through a very little thing. 

Three years ago the way. worn, silver-haired mother 
who had made one of New England’s homes very 
bright and happy, answered the call to “come up 
higher,” and though the first terrible pain of parting 
has gone by, she is missed in every room, and almost 
|every hour. I had felt so sad and lonely, and the 

longing to see her pressed sorely on heart and brain. 

| My baby had some little toy in her hand. I took 
it, and placed it on the table at my side,.while I drew 
the warm sleeve over the plump little arm. Then I 
gave it back into her ea | She used always to cry 
when I did so; but this time she waited, in perfect 
good-temper, and took it back as if she expected it. 
| She learned that I did not mean to deprive her of 
| her treasures that they were only out of her hand a 
moment, safe and close by, and soon to be returned. 

Can we not thus trust our Father, who loves us 
more tenderly then ever mother loved her child? 
He has only withdrawn our treasures from our clasp 
for a little while. He keeps them safely for us, and 
we may well believe not very far away ; and will surely 
give them to us again when our own souls have put 
on the robes of an Immortal Life. 

And this clothing of the soul in the white wedding 
garments of truth and purity and love,is just what 
we have to wait for;—not to be accomplished in a 
moment or an hour, but by a quiet, cheerful doing of 
every day’s duty as it comes, aided more than we 
know by angel eyes and hands, till in some glad hour 
we find “the gates of pearl on golden hinges turn- 
ing,” and meet the welcome of remembered faces. 


Hloral Deparlment, 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 
MRS, C. L, MABBETT. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

A SHORT CHAPTER ON’ CUCUMBERS. 


UT I promised something more of the cucum- 
bers:—These were planted, as I said before, 
with a view to supply bugs and worms as well 

as the “rest of the family,” and of course, had to be 
thinned before they encroached upon each other. 
Three were usually left in a hill, two or perhaps one, 
would have been better, but it needs courage and 
faith in the future to thin plants or fruits, when they 
seem to be thriving finely, as I still know by actual 
demonstration. When the vines showed the nascent 


bud at the bettom of the second rough leaf, it was 
carefully pinched out, or rather, rolled off with the 
point of a stick, made moderately flat and sharp for 
that purpose. The handle of a grafting or budding- 
knife is very convenient for this use, the object being 
to remove the bud clean, with the least possible in- 
jury to the vine. In a few days the plants acquire a 
healthy, stocky look that will astonish the novice, 
and if such, should leave one or more plants un- 
cropped, by way of comparison, (as would be well), 
the results will confirm them in the practice ever 
after. All the male blossoms were clipped off assogn 
as they made their appearance, as they only serve.to 
weaken the vines if allowed to remain, before the 
fruit-blossoms set. If the bed has not been over- 
forced, the blossoms will not make their appearanée 
before the danger from frosts is over, and the glasses 
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aS eee 
| 
permanently removed; in that case impregnation of | 


nan : COCOANUT HANGING BASKETS, 
the fruit goes on naturally, as when seed is planted | 


in open ground; but if the glasses are still used in H., in Lippincott’s Magazine for April, gives 
blooming season, artificial means will be necessary to M the following directions for fesiting’ thee 
insure the growth of the fruit—as flies, bees, wind, |iVLe pretty window ornaments:— 7 one 
etc., which are the natural distributers of pollen, are| Of all the devices for hanging baskets, from wi 
in @ great measure, excluded from the blossoms. | work lined with moss up to the heavy rustic-work of 
This operation I learned from The Practical Ameri- | gnarled roots and heavy pottery with saucers attached 
can Gardener, published in 1822; and, albeit, writ- | none are so graceful in form, so quaint, so inexpen. 
ten documents have multiplied abundantly since then, | sive, so appropriate, as those made from the shell of 
I have seen none better calculated to. make tlie | the cocoanut. Four of these may be suspended so as 
method plain to all classes, than this, so copy it en | to form a diamond or lozenge ina window, and the 
tire: “In order to set the fruit in the early plants of | effect is certainly as artistic and as charming as the 
cucumbers or melons in hot beds, observe the follow- | most expensive device for aerial vegetation. In the 
ing particulars : upper basket may be set the Sazrifraga Sarmentosa, 
Cucumbers and melons, as before observed, produce | much like the strawberry in habit, with leaves beay- 
male and female blossoms distinct on the same plant. | tifully veined with silver and the reverse A roay 
The female or fruit-bearing flowers are easily dis-| olor. It sends out numerous naked runners, a ful! 
tinguished from the males; the former having always | and vigorous plant forming at the extremity of each 
the embryo fruit placed immediately under the base | These will partially fill the centre of the diamond, 
of the flower; that is, the embryo fruit shoots forth | The plant also ascends up a spike of small white 
with the flower bud on its top, visible at its first erup- | }lossoms from eight to twelve inches high. For the 
tion from the stem of the plants, while the male | baskets at the right and left the plant commonly 
blossom is placed immediately on the top of its foot-| known as Kenilworth ivy is very effective. It will 
stalk, without any appearance of fruit at its base. | soon quite cover the cocoanut-shell, and trail below 
The anthera of the male is situated in the centre of | jt two feet or so. For variety a variegated apecies of 
the flower, and is furnished with a fine yellow farina | this plant may be placed in one of the side baskets 
or dust, designed by nature for fertilizing the female ; (Linaria cymbalaria-variegata). For the lower basket 
but which as before observed, in arly plants in| there is nothing more beautiful perhaps than the 
frames, not having the full a.r, etc., requires the as- | ¢ommon smilax, which will soon form long, graceful 
sistance of art; therefore, according as the female | pendants of foliage of the most lovely green. This 
blossoms expand, be careful in the same day, or second | hasket, when the earth is new and the smilax newly 
morning at the farthest, to pluck a fresh, full-ex- planted, will also support a small ivy geranium, 
vanded male flower, pull away the petal or flower | Some of these plants, with variegated leaves, white, 
leaf, then holding it by the stalk, apply the remain- green, and bright crimson, are wonderfully beautiful. 
ing anthera or male in the center, to the stigma or | Three shoots may be allowed to grow, one to run up 
central part of the female blossom, twirling it about | each cord of the basket and meet the pendant plants 
with the finger and thumb, to discharge some of the | fom the Saxifraga, and the picture is perfect. 
yellow powder on the female organ; and thus the} These plants are selected with confidence, because 
fructification is effected, which will be obvious in two long experience with them has shown shed they ere 
or three days, by the young fruit beginning to swell ; | jardy, of the easiest culture, and that they think it 
always, if possible, procure a fresh male blossom, | fun to grow in cocoanut shells. Any person, the 
with its full portion of farina for each impregnation. | most ignorant of flower-culture, can make them grow 
Without the assistance of the male blossoms, the | }yxuriantly if he will not rob them of their natural 
females, having the embryo fruit at their base, wither right to light, warmth and water. They will live 
and decay, and the fruit soon turns yellow and drops | without much of the first. and will not die of cold 
off. ‘ : ‘ _ | unless it reaches the freezing-point. They will grow 
After all <r oe wh rene. haere pete and thrive even in a north-east window, where they 
»y nO Means Hinished—this Is only the infancy of the y get a li 2g j > orning. 
future plant, and all the intervening stages, between Ss dec get ong ~ Aye sem can make these 
its present condition and maturity, bear an analogy baskets. It requires but a modicum of skill. If one 
with, and have a parallel in, the growth and develop- | does not care to buy fresh cocoanuts, he can find 
ment of man. | plenty of spoiled ones which fruit-dealers generally 
So the baby-days of the new germ life must be con- eectn hand and will give away. The first step is 
stantly watched and cared for, and at no time is it safe |<, gaw off one end of ‘the nut. You may have s 
to leave young seedlings out of sight, half an hour ata! natural drain through the germ-hole by sawing off 
time, unless sure they are out of reach of winds, | the end opposite the “monkey’s face ;” but you will 
rains, sun, and drouth, either of which would be fatal | jaye a more gracefully-shaped basket and a larger 
if in excess; in order that, literally, “the winds of | one by sawing off the germ-end and boring a hole 
heaven, may not visit them too roughly.” with a gimlet in the bottom for a drain, which must 
Especially is all this care necessary with tiny seeds, | never be neglected, it being absolutely indispensable 
when just beginning to lift the earth, as in that state, | tg healthy plant-growth. The end sawed off—not too 
they are very easily injured, and should be shielded | generous a section—dig out the meat, and with a 
from any sudden or decided change with the greatest | stout egging-awl or small gimlet bore three holes 
care. Soft tepid water is in all cases desirable, for | near the edge, and at equal distances from each other. 
young small plants. It is better for large ones also, | These are for the suspending cords, Strong cords 
but those of robust habit, can bear neglect or abuse | wi] Jast some time, but it is better to use small brass 
in treatment, without apparent injury. ‘wire, which will not rot off. Eighteen yards are suf- 
: eee ‘ | ficient for the four baskets, and will cost about as 
THOUGHTs FOR THE THOUGHTFUL —To dread no | many cents. For those living in cities it is better to 
eye and to suspect no tongue is the great prerogative | get the earth from the florist. It should be one-half 
of innocence—an exceptional privilege granted only | common garden mould and one-half perfectly well 
to invariable virtue. rotted stable manure; and the shells should not be 
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filled quite up to the holes 
flowers should ever be full of earth, as it utterly 
yents their being properly watered. Hanging 
kets, when the plants are growing vigorously, should 
be watered every day. The best way to water them is | 
to take them down, hold them over a bath-tub or | 
large pan, thoroughly drench with a fine sprinkler, | 
and hang them again when they are done dripping. | 

Few objects of parlor decoration are so much ad- 
mired as hanging baskets, but very frequently they | 
become unsightly objects; for example, when plants | 
requiring a dry soil, as the stonecrop, are — 
with ferns, mosses or anything requiring much mois- 
ture, or plants requiring full sunlight with those 


as- 








Pousekeepers’ 


“DOMESTIC ECONOMY.” 


BY MRS, MARY W. EARLY. 


USKIN, in his lecture entitled “Queens’ Gar- 
dens,” claims that every woman is a queen, and 
that it is her office to make life bloom and re- 

joice asa garden. To do this, a woman must needs 
possess not only spirituality of nature, culture and 
refinement, but she must have an aptitude for arrang- 
ing and carrying out the little details of daily home 
life, else, however high her aspirations and great 
her accomplishments, weeds will spring up in her 
garden—the noisome weeds of disorder and discom- 
fort. A woman may be the queen of a man’s soul, 
honored for her goodness and admired for her intel- 
lect, yet he will be conscious of something lacking in 
the smoothness and pleasantness of their daily life, if 
she do not add to her lofty traits and graces a suffi- 
cient knowledge of domestic affairs to ensure the 
reign of order and comfort in the household. If the 
house-cleaning is obtruded on his notice, if the meals 
are ill-cooked and irregularly served, if there is no 
particular place to keep anything, nor any particular 
time to do anything, he will be conscious of some- 
thing jarring, like 

“ The little rift within the lover’s lute, 

That, by and by, will make the music mute.” 


The great art in housekeeping is for a woman so 
to systematize its details and so to economize time 


as to secure leisure for culture open air exercise and | 


social relaxation, without neglecting any domestic 
concern, and energy and systematic habits will enable 
her toaccomplish this desirable end. If she will rise 
early, if she will have a special place for everything 
and a special time for attending to domestic affairs, 
she will escape the never-ending flurry of an indolent 
and haphazard housekeeper. By early rising she 
gives an impetus to the activity of her servants, and 
by her personal superintendence and delicate touch 
she gives a nice and graceful tone to.all the details 
of the morning meal. She sees that the table linen 
is spotless, the silver bright, the china in good order, 
the butter nicely printed, the sugar dish freshly 
filled. It is her graceful hands that gather and place 
on the table the bouquet of dew-sparkling flowers, so 
that, when the family assemble around the table, not 


only their palate but their love of the beautiful may | 


be gratified as they look on the flowers, with their 

sweet suggestiveness of all things pure and lovely. 
Breakfast ended, it is desirable that the lady of the 

house should promptly make her arrangements for 
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No basket or pot for | doing well only in shady nooks, A hanging basket 
- | overrunning simply with luxuriant green grass is a 


far more artistic object than one filled with the rarest 
treasures of the florist in an unthrifty condition. The 
great trouble with the amateur florists is, that they 
attempt too much: then, failing to see that ignorance 
prevents their success, they complain of their “bad 
luck,” and too frequently give up in-door flower-cul- 
ture entirely. Now, for some reason plants seem te 
delight in hanging baskets. The amateur should 
commence with these, and if discouraged with re- 
peated failures, there is nothing more certain to re- 
assure him than the simple cocoanut-shell experiment 
here described. 


Department. 


the ensuing twenty-four hours. Every detail for 


| dinner should now be attended to, pickle dishes and 


salt cellars filled, ete., etc. After thinking carefully 
over every arrangement (even the minutest) which 
she wishes to make, she should call in her cook, give 
out every material and every direction required till 
the next morning. This will save both mistress and 
cook much trouble. It is so much better to remem- 
ber every little article that the cook will need during 
the day than to be interrupted repeatedly, and per- 
haps have to go down three flights of steps to get out 
a little salt, a few blades of mace, or some such trifle. 
It is much better, too, for the cook to know early in 
the day what arrangements you wish to make, so she 
may accommodate her movements to them. 

The importance of having food prepared in a 
wholesome and palatable manner can scarcely be 
overrated. I am not speaking from an epicurean, 
but from a sanitary point of view. Our food being 
the fuel of our blood, it is essential that the flame be 
kept up by a nourishing and suitable diet. So inti- 
mate is the connection between brain and stomach 
| that the workings of the mind are much affected by 
the condition of the stomach; hence our mental as 
| well as physical well-being is involved in the ques- 
| tion of diet, and the mistress of the house has a grave 
responsibility resting on her in her office of having 
| food prepared for the household. “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table” tells us of volumes of gloomy 

theology which ought to be labeled “ pie crust,” and 
probably all of us know something about the depres- 
sion of spirits resulting from ill-prepared, ill-digested 
food. 

| I would say to the young housekeeper of limited 
|}means that most of the comforts and many of the 
graces of life are in her reach, if she possesses energy, 
taste and systematic habits. Cleanliness and order 
may reign as well in a cottage as a palace. The 
simplest materials may be cooked in a wholesome 
and palatable manner. The most exquisite orna- 
ments a millionaire could purchase, 1 mean flowers, 
may adorn the humblest home. In a hundred ways, 
loving and skilful hands may beautify a plain 
dwelling 

To the housekeeper of more ample means I would 
suggest that she make but a slight line of demarea- 
tion (if any) between her every-day and company 
régime. There should be no guests she mote de- 

| lights to honor than her own family. For them 
| daily she should observe the same fastidious micety 
jas for strangers. It is far better to use uniform linen, 
| silver, china and glass, all the yc. round, than to 
| uae an inferior sort for home proper and a very fine 
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es 
sort for company. In a house where this distinction many men pervert this-natural appetite by the up. 
is made the advent of company produces flurry and | natural use of tobacco and aleoho:; and when the 
confusion. Both mistress and servants are discon-| latter stimulants are indulged in, the blunted organs 
certed, and the latter, amid the unwonted splendor | do not find much relief in fruit. Drinkers of alcoho} 
brought forth for company, are frequently as awk-| are not fruit-eaters, and vice versa, fruit-eaters are not 
ward as old Diggory when Hardcastle was drilling, easily seduced into the vices of indulging in the use 
him to wait on his London guests. | of tobacco or alcohol. 
To all women I would say, keep house for your- | 
selves, if possible, rather than live in a boarding- | z 1 ae 
house or hotel. It is better to have the humblest | WASHING AND SUNSHINE 
home of your own, a place where you can carry out ST Spy ' 
your individual ideas and enjoy the sweetness, sanc- | fsa ROCHESTER, in one of her admirable 


tity and privacy of home life, than to dwell in the articles in the Agriculturist, says: “ Doubtless 
most luxurious boarding-house or hotel. I earnestly most of our readers have heard of the method of 
deprecate the course of many women, who, to escape | washing without boiling white clothes, by spreading 
the routine of household cares, forego home life and | the clothes fresh from the suds in which they were 
live in boarding-houses and hotels. Along with | Washed to bleach for an hour or so in the hot sun. 
household cares, how much that is sweet, sacred and | shine, then rinsing them in two clear waters, or 
ennobling do they also forego when they renounce | ‘sudsing’ and rinsing them. This method saves 
liome life and enter on the vapid and inane existence | both fuel and water in summer-time, provided you 
commonly led in hotels. | have green grass on which to spread your clothes,” 
As an illustration of the worth and dignity of a| The point in this brief extract to which we desire 
woman’s household labors, I shall conclude by re-| to call attention, says the Herald of Health, is the 
minding my readers that in the description of that | value of sunshine on our clothing and bedding, and 
rare woman whose “price is far above rubies,” the | to explain why the bleaching of clothing in the sun 
writer, in enumerating her other virtues and excel- | helps to clean them. From some experiments which 
lencies, does not forget to tell us that “she looketh| we made last summer at Ocean Grove, to test the 
well to the ways of her household.’”—Prov., xxxi., 27, | amount of ozone in the air, it was very evident that 
i | sunshine had powerful influence in its generation. 
ee? iad The test paper under the full blaze of the sunshine 
EAT APPLES AND PEARS. |always showed a sharper action. than in the shade. 
| Now, ozone possesses powerful oxygenizing, disin- 
| fecting properties, and when soiled linen is exposed 
to the powerful sun’s rays, ozone is poset: and 
| immediately acts on those impurities in our clothing 
|} which are unwholesome. It would be a most excel- 
lent thing if bedding and underclothing could be 


Pears are equally good; but as they last only a |sunned every day. The ozone generated would 

short season, not being so well fitted for preservation | Supidly claun it/of most of its impuritics. ‘Ne deh 

thé main reliance must be placed on apples which, this gneve, fact explains the greater healthfulness of 

Dilbiis belng nuttitions’ 00: couse entent, are a most | UDNY rooms. ,The ozone generated in them at once 

heneficial stimulant to the secretive organs, far| °°" ** Dature’s great disinfector, burning up such 

> < 4 . g ? | poisonous matter as Is Injurious. 

superior to vinegar bitters, sarsaparilla, buchu, or | ’ 

any cathartic. We hope some day to see the “apple — - 

cure” introduced, and have no doubt that it may be | 

as beneficial as the celebrated “grape cure” in Ger- | RECIPES, 

many. = _ | Macaront Rice.—Put half a pound of rice into 
A writer in a cotemporary states that, after being | two and a half pints of cold water, boil it gently two 

troubled with heart-burn, wakefulness, indigestion, | hours, by which time it will be a thick paste, then 

ete., he adopted the practice of eating apples with | add one pint of skim-milk and one ounce of strong 

each meal. It cured him entirely, and his weight! cheese, grated fine, a little pepper and salt, and boil 


j 


increased in two months from one hundred and | gently for another hour. 

thirty to one hundred and sixty pounds, and he felt | 

stronger in proportion. | Sucar Cooxres.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of 
It is a fact that people in general do not fully | butter, two eggs, one cup of milk, and sufficient flour 

realize the blessings provided by bountiful nature in| to roll; to every cup of flour add one teaspoonful of 

providing fruit, and in giving to man the appetite} baking-powder. Season with extract of lemon and 

for it, and the relish of enjoying it. Unfortunately, | bake. 


the father of a large family told us that he saved 

nearly all his former doctors’ bills by keeping 
a barrel of apples within reach of everybody in the 
house, so that they could at any time help them- 
selves to an apple if they desired it. 


|‘ is many years since, says an exchange, that 









Deal Deparhnent. 


generally speaking, dancing is not thus conducted 

DANCING. and is, henttinn: not hygienic or healthful. On the 
R. J. A. MUNK, writing on “The Hygiene of| contrary, it is the proximate cause of much disease, 
1} Dancing,” in the Herald of Health, says : and in many instances of-death. When we examine 
Physically considered, the mere act of danc-| the conditions under which dancing usually takes 

ing is simply a means of recreation, not only harm-| place, this statement will not seem strange or ex- 
leas in itself, but beneficial to the body when properly | travagant; but it can easily be seen why it is so 
practiced, the same as any other exercise. But, | injurious to tlie health. 
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In the first place, the time that is devoted to this 
pastime is invariably the whole, or a greater portion 
of the night; which, to begin with, is a wrong, as it 
js an imposition on nature. Night is the time allotted 
tu man for sleep ; that after the day’s toil and care he 
might lie down to rest and repose, and in the gentle 
embrace of slumber renew his wasted energies. It is 
wholly perverting nature to take the time set apart 
for sleep and convert it into day by artificial means ; 
particularly so when the hours of the night are spent 
in revelry and dissipation. Dancing, however, is 


not the only thing that robs men and women of 


sleep; but whatever the cause may be, let this fact be 
correctly understood, that whoever has the temerity 
to presume upon the laws of nature, by turning night 
into day, and vice versa, must expect to reap the 
penalty that attaches to the violation of those laws. 

Secondly, the ball-room is usually an unnaturally 
warm and illy ventilated room, as dancing is chiefly 
confined to the winter season, when doors and win- 
dows are closed to keep out the cold, and the room is 
warmed by artificial heat. This is a serious fault, as 
no pure atmosphere or comfortable temperature can 
be maintained in such a place, filled with men and 
women who are constantly sending from their bodies 
exhalations of poisonous matter. In such an atmo- 
sphere, and by the exertion of dancing, the system 
becomes completely relaxed. The pores of the skin 
open and perspiration is poured out. In this condi- 
tion, let a person go from the overheated air of a 
crowded room into the cold atmosphere without, even 
when the person is well wrapped up, and the body is 
suddenly chilled, secretion is arrested, a cold is con- 
iracted that may result in an illness of a few days’ 
duration, or, as sometimes happens, it excites some 
latent disease that must sooner or later end in death 
Such instances are doubtless familiar to every reader, 
as they are of no unfrequent occurrence. At other 
times it happens that the man or woman is suddenly 
stricken down, with scarcely a warning of danger. 
There is always a risk in such an exposure, and those 
that escape injury can thank their vitality and not 
their good sense. 

‘Lhirdly, the exercise of dancing is violent and ex- 
cessive. Dancing is not the kind of exercise to benefit 
those who may need strengthening. Exercise to be 
beneficial must be moderate and regular, and this can 
never be secured in a ball-room. The act of dancing, 
together with all the surroundings of such a place, 
propels to over exertion; and instead of giving 
strength, it only exhausts. This does not affect men, 
as a class, as much as women, for the former are com- 
paratively strong, while the latter are uniformly 
weak, Let one of these fair creatures, who is frail 
from a score of unhygienic practices, such as tight- 


lacing, the use of unnatural stimulants, irregularity 


Ausljion 


CHILDRENS’ FASHIONS. 


TNVHE fashions of misses’ garments are similar to 
those of their mammas. There is the same ele- 
gance of outline, though not as close a fit to the 

figure. There are patterns of charming little prin- 
cesses, and there are also suits composed of basque, 
overskirt and skirt. Little girls seldom wear close- 
fitting dresses, but the shapes of their costumes are 
exceedingly pretty. 
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in eating, late hours, reading of voluptuous and 
trashy literature, etc., and how can such a woman be 
in a condition to engage in active exercise of any 
kind and not suffer injury? Yet this is the class of 
persons that constitute a large portion of every com- 
pany that is organized for the dance. Under the in- 
fluence of the unnatural excitement of the hour, a 
woman of this description may be goaded into spas- 
modic exertion and succeed in enacting her part in 
the drama; but the moment that the stimulus is re- 
moved her strength is gone, and she sinks away into 
complete exhaustion. The next morning she feels 
utterly miserable, and so for days after, only to par- 
ticipate again, when she has recovered, in another 
round of dissipation. 

Fourthly, dress is an important factor of the dance. 
At a fashionable gathering in the ball-room, the 
greatest extremes in dress are to be seen. To be in 
style is the all-important question, and that means 
that the latest fashions must be observed. The leaders 
of fashion who originate the styles have no regard 
whatever for physiological laws, and therefore do not 
aim to adapt the dress to the body on hygienic prin- 
ciples, Ifa new invention suits their fancy, they,are 
satisfied, knowing that they will receive the support 
of fashionable people. Thus woman goes into the 
dance with her arms, neck and shoulders bare, while 
her limbs are encumbered with heavy skirts that are 
embellished by a train of respectable proportions. 
Under her load she is expected to be all smiles, 
dimples and affectation, and ready to bestow her 
favors upon any “lord of creation” who may solict 
her hand in the giddy whirl of the dance. The dis- 
proportion in her dress is an impropriety in many 
respects, but is unhygienic because of an undue ex- 
posure of some parts of the person, while other por- 
tions of the body are unnecessarily burdened. A 
long, heavy dress, with the waist tightly laced, is bad 
enough at any time; but under no circumstances is it 
more injurious than in the act of dancing, where the 
utmost freedom of movement is required. Dancing 
is performed with double difficulty where the dress 
interferes with the free action of the limbs, and the 
elasticity of the trunk is limited by staves and cords. 
By the latter the heart and lungs are oppressed, se 
that they cannot properly perform their functions of 
circulation and aerating the blood as rapidly as the 
demands of the system under its violent exercise re- 
quires. The result is congestion and displacement 
of internal organs, which create weakness and disease, 
Sometimes the oppression is so great that the forces 
of nature are, completely overpowered, and the wo- 
man faints away. Why women will persist in heap- 
ing upon themselves such self-imposed burdens is a 
| mystery past finding out. It is one of those strange 
anomalies in nature that is inexplicable. 


Departnent. 


| For house and school dresses there are close waists 
and box-plaited blouses 
Many of the little princess patterns are exceedingly 
dainty. One has plaits arranged behind, which make 
a skirt unnecessary; another has a little cut-away 
jacket, or sack added to the front, which, while it de- 
tracts little from its simplicity in making, adds much 
to its style. An authority on fashions, speaking of 
childrens’ clothing, says: “They are carefully curved 
‘in the seams, and the collars upon them are as pic- 
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1 
turesque as possible, thus proving that it costs no | 
more time and money to make an attractive article | 
with a proper model than it does to produce an ugly 
one with a pattern which is ungracelul in its pro-| 
portions.” 

Young girls will wear black more than ever be- | 
fore, but its sombreness will be relieved by white 
underwaists showing at the throat, and by bright- 
tinted ribbons. 

Wrappers for misses, to be worn at the breakfast | 
table, are loose-fitting garments cut in the princess 
style. They are prettily shaped, and have side 
pockets with laps, and the sleeves are faced to give 
the effect of turn-back cuffs, 

Ginghams are the most serviceable every-day wear | 
for children in the hottest summer weather. For | 
cooler days there are light wool goods in abundance. 
For travelling, in cool and cloudy days, there is a 
very pretty style of waterproof. The under part is a 
long, close circular, with openings for the arms, and 
the round cape is fitted by having a curved dart over 
the arm and a s¢am along the shoulder. It has also 
a narrow standing collar at the throat. There are 
pretty half-fitting jackets, and other loose wraps, for 
girls. 

We have seen a design for a summer cloak or water- 
proof, which is novel as well as beautiful. It 
a deep, sack-shaped over-garment, that has upright 
stitched plaits on the body of the back and wing-like 
capes, which are adjusted to the shoulders by buttons 


is 


Ferne Fleming. A Novel. By; 
line A. Warfield. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. The admirers of Mrs. Warfield will find this 
story one of the most powerful she has yet written. 
The interest of the reader is held enchanted from 
first to last. The characters are drawn with much 
skill and originality. The principal objection we 
have to it, is, that its full denouement is left to a 
sequel, which has just been published under the title 
of “The Cardinal’s Daughter.” 

Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia, and 
Headache : Their Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. New York: M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. Says the preface to this compact little 
treatise: “Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and Head- 
ache, are three children of the evil one, which civi- 
lization should no more tolerate than it does wild 
beasts.” With the hope and design of helping on 
the time when to be afflicted by any one of these 
evils shall be a mark of ignorance, or of wilful viola- 
tion of known laws, the volume before us has been 

repared. The long experience of its author, Dr. 
Holbrook, fully warrants him in asserting his belief 
that his book, in which a cure is sought for the af- 
flictions referred to solely by hygienic means, “ will, 
if rightly used, aid suffering mortals, the victims of 
pain and disease.” 

The Man Who Was Not a Colonel. By 
A High Private. Boston: Loring. A plainly told | 
story, containing no remarkable incidents, and with 
but a slight pretense to plot, yet withal very amusing | 
and attractive. 

First and True Love. By George Sand. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


By Mrs. Caro- | 


and button-holes. Straps are buttoned across the 
back, and there are ample pockets, 

The Delineator, published by Butterick & Co., tells 
us that “children have natty sailor hats in mixed 


| Milan, and tall dressy hats with narrow brims, in split 


straw, senate braid, and many other well-known ya. 
rieties. The ‘Atalanta’ is a dashing nautical novelty, 
made of cardinal and cream-white braid, with a car- 


|dinal binding upon the edge and a cardinal band 


about the crown. The ‘ Yacht’ is another affair, gay 
with navy-blue and white, or sobered by seal-brown 
and white. Sailor hats of pear! braid are ornamented 
with three rows of scolloped, colored straw around 


| the brim and crown.” 


Fashion leaves us little to be desired in the matter 
of infants’ clothing. Everything is made in extreme 
simplicity. Low necks and short sleeves in the 
dainty little dresses are things entirely of the past, 
Indeed, the baby’s dress has no longer any waist at 


| all, the skirt falling free and unconfined from the 


yoke at the neck, The simpler patterns have not 
even this yoke. Both house and street dresses for 
infants are made extremely plain, and with little or 
no elaboration of trimming. As a writer on this 
subject wisely remarks: “Soiled ruffling, dingy and 


rumpled laces, and a general frumpishness of appear- 
ance, make even the prettiest of dimpled darlings 
disagreeable to everybody except its own mother, A 
clean, plain dress is always attractive, but soiled 
fineries are an abomination to refined eyes.” 


Dew Publications. 


The Mystery. A Love Story. 
Henry Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
Bros. 


Spring Catalogue of New and Rare Plants, 
for 1877, including Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
grown and for sale by Stoars, Harrison & Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio. This catalogue comes from one of the 
largest and most reliable Western firms. The fact that 
their business has grown to its present immense pro- 
portions, is of itself sufficient guarantee that they are 
honest and reliable dealers. Their assortment of 
plants is wonderfully large and varied, and includes 
everything really deserving of cultivation. They 
will send plants any distance, and we can speak from 
personal experience that such plants come in an ex- 
cellent condition. 


D. M. Ferry & Co.’s Dlustrated and De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Garden, Flower, and Agricul- 
tural Seeds. ‘Ihis catalogue is printed on tinted 
paper, and contains 250 pages, W ith numerous engra- 
vings, and letter-press directions in regard to the 
cultivation and management of everything in the 
shape of a vegetable or a flower, which eny one may 
be likely to desire to grow. Messrs. Ferry & Co, rank 
among the largest and most trustworthy growers of 
seeds in the country. Their main seed farm, near 
Detroit, includes several hundred acres of the choicest 
land in Michigan. They furnish constant employ- 
ment for about 200 girls, and 75 men and boys. _Du- 
ring the past winter, the boxes, alone, used in sending 
away their seeds, have cost over $50,000. Address D. 
M. Ferry & Co., Seed Merchants, Detroit, Michigan. 


A Catalogue of Greenhouse and Bedding 


By Mrs. 
& 


| Plants, Cultivated and For Sale by Hoopes, Brother 
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& Thomas, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
We would again call attention to this Catalogue, 
which embraces descriptions of the most popular 
plants grown under glass, for various purposes, and 
also of such novelties for 1877 as the proprietors of 
the Cherry Hill Nurseries have deemed worthy of 
having attention called to them. Messrs. Hovpes, 
Brother & Thomas have one of the finest assortments 
of plants in the country, and the fullest reliance may 
be placed on their promptness and fair dealing. They 
make the sending of plants by mail a specialty, and 
purchasers may feel well assured of receiving their 
plants in good condition. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose-Growers, 
West Grove, Chester County, Pa. Few lovers of 
roses have not heard of or had dealings with this 
company. Roses are their great specialty. Forty 
houses, an immense capital, and a large force of 
skilled operatives are devoted to this one plant. 
Years ago, when first they offered roses by mail, in a 
small way, it seemed a doubtful venture. Now, from 
so small a beginning, their “ establishment has grown 
to quite a village.” They have sq perfected this sys- 
tem that they “guarantee to deliver roses in perfect 
condition, at any post-office on the Continent, from 
Newfoundland to Mexico, from the Atlantic te the 
Pacific.” Besides their long List of Roses, this cata- 
logue gives concise practical directions as to every 
phase of rose-culture—how to grow them in the open 
ground ; their insect enemies; what roses to plant: 
which to select for beds or masses; winter protection, 


Jatiton’s 





Blue Glass. 


ENERAL PLEASONTON’S “Blue Glass 
( Theory” does not meet with much favor from 

X scientific men, who are subjecting it to a careful 
scrutiny. A writer in the San Francisco Bulletin, 
referring to some of the theories advanced by General 
Pleasonton, says: 

“A man who denies, as he does, the existence of 
gravitation; who says that the ascent of a baloon is 
due to electricity, and not to the lightness of the gas 
within; who asserts that the sun is not an incandes- 
cent body, but ‘only a huge reflector, or mirror, re- 
ceiving the rays of light from every orb,’ which rays 
are reflected to this earth in sunlight; who declares 
that the ‘fluidity of the blood is due to electricity.’ 
and that the laws of Newton are absurd fallacies, is 
neither capable of forming a theory on any scientific 
subject worthy of the slightest credence, nor of con- 
ducting a scientific experimént that can lay claim to 
our attention.” 

This is plain speaking, and of a kind that is likely 
to set those who are being carried away by the gene- 
ral’s blue glass theory to a closer examination of its 
pretensions. Let us see what science tells us about 
the action of different colored rays. In decomposing 
a ray of light by means of a prism of any transparent 
substance, we separate the white light of the sun into 
its component colored rays, in the following order: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet; the 
red rays being least bent from a direct course by the 
prism, and the violet most. In this experiment it is 
found that the heating effect is greatest in the red 
rays and least in the violet; that the light is at its 
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ete., ete.—that can hardly fail to instruct all who have 
not made rose-culture a close study. 


Our Coffee Room. By Elizabeth Cotton. 
New York: National Temperance Publishing House. 
A reprint of an exceedingly interesting English 
book, in which the daughter of General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, gives an account of her work among the poor, 
and especially of her establishment among them of 
“Coffee Rooms,’ by which she was able to rescue 
many from vice and intemperance. Miss Cotton tells 
the story of her noble work in a simple and charming 
way, and its perusal cannot fail to awaken in many 
hearts a desire to go and do likewise. The book 
ought to have a wide circulation. 


Union Temperance Leaflets. J. N. Stearns. 
New York: 58 Reade Street. The Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union, at its late ses- 
sion in Newark, appointed a committee to prepare 
and publish Temperance Leaflets. The first package 
is now ready. It consists of fourteen Leaflets, treat- 
ing of some of the most pressing wants of the work. 
There are 128 pages in the package, which is sold fur 
the low price of 10 cents. They are so cheap that 
they can be seattered freely ; so convenient that they 
can be carried in the pocket, slipped into letters, or 
kept between the leaves of books; so short that they 
can be read and remembered, and so earnest as to 
suggest immediate action. Send 10 cents to Mr. 
Stearns and get a specimen package of the Leaflets. 


| maximum in the yellow rays, diminishing toward the 
| red on one side and toward the violet on the other; 
and that the chemical effects of light is greatest in 
the violet rays, diminishing as we go toward the red. 
Thus taking the three colors, red, yellow and blue— 
the other colors being only intermediate between 
these in the properties just mentioned—and it will 
be seen that in the red rays we have the greatest 
heating effect of light; in the yellow the most light, 
and in the blue the chemical effect. It has been 
proved by experiment, that in passing through a 
colorless plate of glass the sun’s rays are not per- 
ceptibly affected. If we take red glass, however, we 
can find that while the red rays of the sun pass 
through freely, a large part of the yellow rays and a 
still greater portion of the blue rays are stopped, that 
is to say, the heat rays pass through without diffi- 
culty, but a large part of the light rays, and most of 
the chemical are stopped or absorbed. When we 
interpose yellow glass, the yellow rays, which con- 
tain the greatest amount of light, pass through unob- 
structed, while the red or heat rays and the blue or 
chemical rays are in great part stopped. Again, if 
we take blue glass we find that the blue and violet 
rays pass through unobstructed, or nearly so, while a 
large portion of the yellow rays and the greater part 
of the red rays are absorbed by the glass. That is to 
say, the action of blue glass in sunlight is simply to 
stop a large part of the light and heat of the sun’s 
| rays, while it admits freely the chemical rays. The 
effect of the blue glass on the sunlight would, of 
course, be influenced by the depth and purity of the 
| blue color—the lighter the color the fewer red and 
| yellow rays would be stopped by it. 
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“What, then, is the effect of a blue glass window?” | less glass, but those under the obscured colorless 
| obscured yellow did better than the one under the 


Answering this question, the writer above referred to 
says: “It stops some of the heat and light from the 
sun from entering the room, and the rays thus stopped, 
instead of heating the room, heat the glass itself. 


Consequently, if we were to take two rooms of equal | 


size, and with the same exposure to the sunlight, each 
having the same number of windows situated alike 
and of like size, one room having blue glass windows 
and the other colorless glass, we would find that the 
temperature in the interior of the latter room, as 
tested by the thermometer, would be higher at any 
given time, than at the-same position in the former 


room, the colorless glass windows being, however, | 
| as those under the colorless, while those growing in 


nearly cold, while the blue glass would be warm, 
owing to the heat rays absorbed by it. Of course the 
heat absorbed by the blue glass is again radiated out 
just as it would be from any other warm object, but 
in the case of the window, part of it would be radiated 
toward the interior of the room and part toward the 
outside. 

“That part radiated inwards would ev'dently in- 
crease the temperature of the room, while that part 
radiated outwards would be lost to the room. 
see, then, that so far from the blue glass increasing 
the temperature of the room, as is often supposed, it 
really diminishes the heating effect of the direct sun- 
light. But if we hold our hand close to the blue 
glass on which the sun’s rays fall, we should probably 
feel more warmth than by holding it near the color- 
less glass, because the blue glass itself is warmer than 
the colorless glass. 

“From the above explanation, it will be seen that 
direct sunlight possesses all the characteristic rays of 
the blue light. and additional light and heat thereto, 
and we should infer that blue glass can only act as a 
partial shade from the light and heat, while it admits 
the chemical rays unimpeded. If there be, then, any 
advantage in the blue glass over ordinary shade, it 
must result from the chemical rays.” 

The effect of light and color on health, and on ani- 
mal and vegetable life, is a subject that has long had 
the careful attention of some of our most advanced 
scientific men. Professor Draper, of New York, 
made a series of experiments in this direction many 
years ago. “To this end he placed an equal number 
of green leaves in water under three glasses—red, 
yellow and blue—and left them for several hours. 

e then compared the amounts of carbonic acid gas 
decomposed, and found that under the yellow glass 
quite a quantity of carbonic acid gas had been de- 
composed ; under the red only a small bubble, while 
under the blue none at all had been decomposed, 
showing that the light rays and not the chemical 
rays were those that promoted the vital action of the 
leaves.” 

In 1844, Dr. D. P. Gardner published a series of 
experiments in the American Journal of Science, from 
which he found that young plants subjected to yellow 
rays became green in a very short time, those to the 
red much more slowly, while those in the blue, 
indigo and violet rays hardly showed a trace of 

n. 

In 1854 another series of experiments was made in 
England by J. H. Gladstone, under bell-jars of vari- 
ous colors and also in complete darkness. 
sult is thus stated: “He placed hyacinths under 
colorless and obscure yellow glasses, and also under 


obscured colorless and obscured yellow glasses, as | 


well as in complete darkness. They were kept for 
three months or more under the glasses. He found 


that in this case the plant under the blue glass ap- | 
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and 


blue glass, evidencing that the partial shade was the 
beneficial agency, and not the chemical influence of 
the blue glass. 

“He experimented also with wheat, placing twelve 
grains under each of the above-mentioned glasses, 
and after over six weeks comparing the results. He 
found that those under the colorless glass had 
flourished best, ten having grown to a height of 
eight or ten inches; those under the blue glass he 
describes as ‘several very thin, weak plants, only 
about two inches high.’ Those under the yellow had 
done better than those under the blue, but not so wel! 


the dark were long, but weak and pale. 

“A third series of experiments with peas, showed 
that under the blue glass the plants grow more rapidly 
than under the colorless, and their size and weight 
were greater at the close of the experiments; but 
those under the two obscured glasses were very much 
larger and of still greater weight, while those raised 
in complete, darkness were much greater than those 
under the obscured glasses, and of more than twice 
the weight of those under the blue glass.” 

So much for what experimental science has to say 
on this subject. The writer in the San Francisco 
Bulletin, whose article we have here condensed, re- 
marks in conclusion : 

“These experiments all point to the conviction 
that where the blue glass has any influence in the 
growth of the plants, it does so simply by shading 
from light and heat, and that we can obtain the same 
results by shading in any other method from the too 
powerful effect of the sun’s rays. We know that 


many eee raised in darkness or deep shade grow 


much larger than their neighbors in the direct sun- 
light; but we also know that this growth is confined 
almost entirely to a rapid development of the softer 
cellular portions of the plant, and that these plants 
are weak and pale, and produce few flowers, and lit- 
tle or no fruit and seed.. That is to say, the growth 
of the plant is an abnormal development of the cellu- 
lar tissue at the expense of woody fibre, fruit and 
seed, and that darkness is consequently destructive to 
all healthy vegetable life and growth. We have 
seen from the foregoing experiments that wherever 
the blue light has increased the growth of plants, it 
does so by its power of shading them, a part of the 
heat and light of the sunshine having been absorbed 
by the glass, and is therefore only so far valuable as 
any shade may be valuable, and when used to excess 
would have the same effect in plant life, in a some- 
what less degree, that darkness has. 

“Tf, then, this is the only effect of blue light on 
vegetable organisms, which are so sensitive and so 
dependent on light for their existence and develop- 
ment, what right, what possible authority have we 
for supposing that blue light can exert such a won- 
derful influence on animal organisms, as some seem 
to be willing to ascribe to it? 

“Sunlight may on animals, as on vegetable, exert 
a great beneficial influence, and has long been con- 
sidered to have such an influence—sun-baths were in 
vogue at the time of the elder Pliny—but, as we 
know that sunlight contains all the properties of 
blue light, with more heat and light superadded, 
what possible advantage can be possessed by blue 
light that is not gained by sunlight? The notion 
that blue light produces more heat than direct light, 


| we have already shown to be fallacious. 


“Probably the proverbial good effects of imagina- 


parently thrived better than the one under the color-| tion on the patient contribute their share toward 
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strengthening the belief of many in this fallacy 
eooner, however, that this blue-glass bubble is pricked, 
the better will it be for the public mind as well as for 
the public pocket.” 


Shop Girls. 


YEAR or two since, quite an interest was ex- 
/\. cited in the city of New York, in the welfare of 
4% shop-girls, and the newspapers became almost 
eloquent in enumerating their hardships and griev- 
ances. Finally a number of ladies, among the most 
intelligent of the city, constituted themselves a sort 
of informal committee, to examine into the actual con- 
dition of things, and, if any reformation was found to 
be needed in the treatment of shop-girls, to attempt to 
bring it about. The ladies made careful inquiry 
among shop-girls themselves; and finally, to the as- 


tonishment of all, announced that they found the re- | 


orts of their grievances greatly exaggerated. Upon 
searing this, it was more than hinted that the ladies 
who had undertaken the work of investigation and ex- 
amination had gone into the matter with biased minds, 
and a pre-determination to be blind to everything 
which should seem likely to confirm the prevalent 
belief concerning the inferiority in physical strength 
and powers of endurance of the so-called weaker sex. 
We believe other ladies not so thoroughly committed 
to theories, then took the matter in hand, and deter- 
mined to look at the question with unbiased eyes 
But what conclusions they came to, or what they did 
in consequence, has not yet transpired. 

Turning our attention from New York to Phila- 
delphia—a city where women are even more gener- 
ally employed behind counters of retail stores—we 
find that the spirit of investigation has not been en- 
tirely quiescent here. A reporter of the Philadelphia 
Times She recently visited various business establish- 
ments, and talked with both employers and employed, 
concerning the latter. The result of these investiga- 
tions is satisfactory in the extreme, showing that the 
status of shop-girls has been and is steadily improv- 
ing, at least, an opportunity to achieve a very satis- 
factory success. ‘The testimony seemed to be every 
where the same. The employers bore witness to the 
general competency, business qualities and good 
character of the sales-women, and the sales-women to 
the honorable dealing of the employers. 

The reporter says: “ All employers and employed 
told the same story. The work was honorable, fairly 
remunerative, and the duties not over-burdensome. 


make as good clerks as men, and that lady customers 
do not like to be waited on by them, is false. They 
make better clerks in some lines of goods than men, 
and ladies prefer to be waited on by them. Those 
who make the complaints are not ladies, I am afraid. 
What lady wants to buy underclothing of a man?” 
Said a merchant, as a lady walked away with whom 
the reporter had been talking: “They talk about a 
woman’s brain not being equal to a man’s, but there 
goes a lady who for business capacity, executive and 
administrative ability is the peer of any man, I don’t 
care who he is.” 

In one establishment visited, the reporter in making 
inquiries about wages, received the following reply : 


“Our people sell on commission almost entirely. | 


Here is a statement showing their weekly average 
fora month. You will see that the highest is $27 
and the lowest is $2.61. She is a new hand, just 
learning the business. Formerly we paid nothing 
for the first few months, but now we put them on 
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The | commission as soon as they enter ouremploy. If a 


young lady is energetic and has tact she may make 
good wages from the start, and if she has not those 
qualities she will never rise, but will go along in the 
same hum-drum course for years, barely making a 
living.” The merchant proceeded to give the high- 
est character to his sales-women. “ Why,” said he, 
“several ladies who have been in our stores are now 
the wives of first-class merchants. And right here I 
wish you would give me the help of The Times in 
correcting an impression which exists in the minds 
of some people that sales-women as a class are leas 
strict in their moral deportment than they should be. 
Nothing can be more unjust and cruel. There areno 
women in the world more scrupulously honorable. 
If there was the breath of suspicion against one of 
their number they would all feel insulted, I do not 
know how it may be in other cities, but here they are 
ladies in every sense of the word. They mostly 
board with their parents, with married sisters or in 
the families of friends, and go in good society, just as 
good society as salesmen do, without getting into any 
of the bad associations that young men are liable to 
fall into, and they save more money than the 
men do ad 

There is one branch of the business which seems 
open to reformation of some sort, and that is to be 
found in the work-rooms where women are employed 
upon sewing-machines. The following is the con- 
versation on that point: “ How does working steadily 
on a sewing-machine affect women?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“Tt shatters them considerably,” 
“Tt is the hardest work women can do. If they work 
at it long they become complete wrecks. We havea 
woman up-stairs who has worked for us about five 
years; her face and eyelids twitch continually in a 
manner most painful to see, and I believe it has been 
caused by nothing but working on a machine.” 

The following is the scale of prices as paid by at 
least one establishment in Philadelphia: “They 
work a week or two to test their capacity, and then 
their salaries are fixed from $5 to $7 ; $8 for machine 
operators ; $10 to $12 for cutters, and $20 to $25 for 
fitters.” These wages are not so high on an average 
as, perhaps, they ought to be. But they show a great 
improvement over those paid for the same class of 
work a generation ago. Another generation will, no 
doubt, see still further improvement; and the most 
ardent reformers ought to be satisfied when they see 
the world steadily moving in the right direction, 
without expecting it to make a sudden jump into the 


was the reply. 


Said one merchant: ‘The idea that ladies do not | Periection of justice. 


As regards the general health and treatment of 
saleswomen, the following testimony of the head of a 
large dry goods house in Philadelphia may, perhaps, 
be accepted as representing the stave of things in 
other houses of the same grade: “ You are going to 
write up the saleswomen of the city? Well, there 
has been a great deal of clap-trap written on that 
subject—how they are over-worked, meanly paid, ane 
made to stand on their feet from morning till night ; 
how they break down, fade away, and die under the 
severe strain that is putuponthem. That is all hum- 
bug written for sensation. Take a walk through our 
establishment and you will find that every lady is 
provided with a seat, where she may sit as long as 
she pleases, when not waiting on customers. If there 
is any unhappiness among our employees I don’t 
know it. We make everything as pleasant for them 
}as we can. How many hours do they work? Well, 
| some come at eight, some at half-past eight, and some 
at nine o’clock, and they go home from five to six. 
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They do not go home for dinner. We dine them here | There could be no theory as false and destructiy, 
at our own expense. Last year it cost us $11,000. —_| of all good government as the one so boldly declared 
If, in making these investigations, the reporter has | and so sweepingly practised by the parties which 
depended too largely upon interviews with employers, | have ruled our national affairs for the past forty 
instead of interviews with the employed, we shall | years, and which found an unblushing expression jp 
robably be quickly enough informed of the fact. | that robber saying, “To the victors belong the spoils.” 
But we can hardly think that this is so. We sin- Acting on this theory, our national, state, and eyen 
cerely trust, that in our best establishments at le: st, | our municipal governments have been conducted for 
the circuistances are as favorable as his report repre- years on the “spoils” system, and the offices dis. 
sents them; and with such a state of things, it will | tributed as rewards for party service. All sense of 
be the women’s own fault if they put up with greatly | high honor and all regard for the just rights of the 
worse treatment in inferior establishments. people were lost. It mattered little how honest and 
‘ ; . efficient the incumbent of an office had proved him. 
we ‘ | self, he must step aside in order to make way for one 
Origin of the Diamond. 'whose only claim to the position was in party ser- 
OST of General Pleasanton’s theories surprise vice. The latter migitt be incompetent and dishonest, 
us by their boldness and revolutionary charac- | but this was .a thing of minor account. He had 
ter. If his diamond theory be true, the precious earned the place by serving his party and must have 
ms ought to be dropping down upon us from the his reward, : : 
higher atmosphere, pe not hiding themselves away | _ But at last a long-hoped-for, long-waited-for chang, 
in the depths of the earth. Here it is:—* The dia- | has come, and a civil service reform has actually 
mond, about whose origin so much mystery has al- | been commenced by the new administration, which 
ways existed, it is likely is the product ‘of the decom- announces that there are to be no removals from of- 
ition of carbonic acid gas in the higher atmosphere fice in the gift of the government except for incon- 
2 electricity, liberating the oxygen gas, converting | Petency or bad character, no appointments-on the 
it into ozone, fusing the carbon, and by the intense | ™ere recommendation of politicians redienap ~—arag 
cold there prevailing, which is of opposite electricity, and no assessments for political purposes. . hen a 
crystalizing the fused carbon, which is precipitated | V@-ancy occurs in any ollice, the place will be filled 
by its gravity to the earth.” by a clerk who has served faithfully in a lower posi- 
Against this it is asserted that carbonic acid gas is | tion. New appointments can, therefore, only be mac 
much heavier than air, and, consequently, could not |i" the lower positions, from which promonone oe! 
exist in the “higher atmosphere;” and, moreover, | 8Tvice will take place. All this is in the interest of 
that, according to the law of the diffusion of gases, it | the people, and brings back the old true order - 
would very soon be evenly distributed through the | things. That it should have been so long delayed is 
atmosphere, and hence could not possibly exist in the crying shame of the parties which have 80 long 
the higher atmosphere in greater quantities than it governed the country for the sake of spoils and place 
does here below, where it is in exceedingly minute | stead of for.the common good. __ ’ 
proportions. ; | That the people are ready for this better order of 
Then it is farther urged against this hypothesis things, and mean that it shall be thoroughly estab- 
that it is impossible for the carbonic acid gas to be | lished, is clear from the response given by the —_ 
resent in the atmosphere in large quantities, and to country. Let _us hope the rule of the ole see 
be decomposed by electricity. But even if this were | “Spoils” politician is over, and that patriotism anc 
so, the heat caused by this electricity would enor- not partisanship is to control our public affairs here- 
mously expand the gas and the carbon, set free by | *fter. 
this improbable action, would be scattered through 
the atmosphere in the finest imaginable dust, and the Disturbed Sleep. 


fusing together of this dust into a mass of any appre- Hage 
Prd 7 y OPI (YO many persons suffer from sleeplessness that any 


ciable size be an utter impossibility. “ Furthermore,’ } 9 pr ge : 
it is added, “ we are entirely unable to fuse carbon by suggestions Mo ss nfo proc The rest at 
even the electric spark, and if we could imagine all night will be read with interest, The causes 
these impossibilitics to take place we would still leading to this trouble are of course various, and the 
have the obstacle that by the sudden congealing of | ™¢@"8 used by one gee * —s. sleep nail 
. . . » effic: : Ww anothe rhe al 
this fused carbon it would be opposed to all known bel be moe wien sch +o ile — rag 
laws of crystallization that so compact and beautiful | om ” “as siderat®. we We k _ rapt a iaine " 
acrystalline form as the diamond should be formed.” | Worthy of consic ee : vag ~ a ligt i 
Thus it appears that this new suggestion about the headache came on very frequently about day on 
diamond is no more in agreement with the known | the morning, but which failed to oe he aes 
facts of science than are the general’s blue glass head was raised higher in sleeping. The Herald o 


: Health says :— 
shoarics. “A lady writes to know how she can — her 
Long Waited For sleep. She eats nothing, she says, for four hours be- 


fore bedtime, and yet wakes up dreaming, and is ex- 

HE people had learned to place so little confi- | hausted as if she had not slept at all. She has no 
dence in the word of politicians, and to regard | dyspepsia, and wonders what is the matter. Our 
platforms, principles, letters of acceptance, and history of the case is too slight to enable us to state 
inaugural pledges, as only from the teeth outwards, definitely where the trouble lies, and therefore we 
that when our new President gave the tirst unmis-| can give only general advice, applicable to nearly 
takable sign that he meant to do as he had said, and | all cases. So far as we know, the object of sleep 1s 
administer the affairs of the government in the in- | to repair the wear and tear of the body during hours 
terests of the people instead of in the interest of a | of wakefulness. If this is not well done, then the 
political party, the heart of the whole country beat | following day there exists a lack of sound, healthy 
with a new pleasure and felt the inspiration of a new | feeling, which only those who have experienced can 
hope. | describe; but especially does the brain and nerves 
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suffer more than any other parts of the body. Dur- 
ing sleep the vessels of the brain contract, and dimin- 
ish the quantity of blood circulating there to such 
an extent as to cause unconsciousness. Thought ac- 
tion ceases, repair action begins. Still, where there 
js poverty of blood repair is slow, and sleep is not 
sound; hence a first essential to sound, refreshing sleep 
js suficient blood to make repairs. Now it some- 
times happens that an early, light supper does not 
furnish sufficient pabulum for the blood to repair the 
organism with during sleep, and for such it may be 
better to eat some light, easily digestible food before 
going to bed. We have known great benefit to come 
from this. We do not, however, advise a hearty 
meal at this hour, nor all to eat then, but only such 
as by practice find it beneficial, Then, again, the 
position in bed is of consequence. Poor sleepers will 
find it advantageous often to raise the head of the 
bed a foot higher than the foot, and then to sleep on 
a tolerably thick hair pillow, so as to bring the head 
a little higher than the shoulders. The onject of this 
is to make the work of the heart in throwing blood 
to the brain harder, so it will not throw so much. A 
level bed, with the head almost as low as the feet, 
causes an easy flow of blood to the brain, and some- 
times wakefulness, when the vessels cannot contract 
on it and keep the brain empty.” 


How is the Maine Law Working in Maine? 
] E often hear it said that the law known as the 
\\ “Maine Liquer Law” is practically inopera- 
tive in the State where it was enacted many 
years ago. Nothing can be farther from the truth; 
ior it has almost entirely rescued that State from the 
curse of the liquor traflic; and its poor-houses and 
jails are nearly empty. A communication from Neal 
Dow in the April number of the National Temperance 
Advocate, gives the true facts of the case. They will 
not only be read with deep satisfaction by every 
lover of humanity, but give new life to failing hopes, 
and new strength to weary hands that have long 
labored in the cause of temperance. Let other States 
go and do likewise. Mr. Dow says: 

“The effect of the Maine law in Maine had been 
to drive out of the liquor trade all but the lowest and 
most reckless of those who were engaged in it. In 
all the smaller towns, villages and rural districts, 
grog-shops were entirely unknown. In the larger 
towns the trade was more or less secret, and was con- 
tined almost entirely to the Irish, and to the lowest 
and vilest part of them. The reason of the continu- 
unce of the trade in these places was only that the 
penalties of the law were not sufficiently severe to 
restrain these bad men. 

“But at the session of the Legislature just now 
closed, an act additional was passed with greatly in- 
creased penalties, and in addition to this all dis- 
cretion as to the enforcement of the penalties is taken 
from the courts and prosecuting officers. There was 
one distillery in the State (not running) and two 
Irish breweries, and the new law forbids the manu- 
facture, under penalty of one thousand dollars and 
three months in jail for every day of manufacture, 
and the same penalty for selling. Liquor kept for 


sale may be seized by any officer wherever it may be 


seen, and any suspected place may be searched, and 


when found the liquors are to be destroyed, and the 


persons keeping them shall be fined one hundred 


dollars and be imprisoned two months, And this 


bill passed both Houses with no dissenting vote. 


“The breweries have ceased to run, and the secret 
rum shops have already broken up their trade—the 


gigantic crime of crimes.” 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 





Literary Items. 
Miss Warner’s new novel is to be ealled “My 
Soldier.” 


Sophie May’s next book will tell of ‘‘Flaxie Fria- 
zle and Doctor Papa.” 


A new novel by Julia Kavanagh, “The Two 
Lilies,” will be published shortly. 


“Adam and His Courtship; or, How to Write a 
Novel,” is the extraordinary title of a coming English 
book. 


The third series of Mr. Froude’s “Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,” will be published skortly by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. His papers on the 
“Annals of an English Abbey” will be the leading 
feature 

There seems no limit to the absorbent power of the 
book-buying public as regards Dickens. Of the new 
Chapman & Hall edition, no less than 42,000 copies 
of the “ Pickwick Papers” were “subscribed” by the 
English book trade before publication. 


Publishers’ Department. 


REMOVAL. 


Bae The office of the Home MAGaAzine has been 
removed to 227 South Sixth Street. 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. These are given 
in every number of “ AnTHUR’s ILLUSTRATED HomE 
MAGAZINE.” 

rhey are acknowledged to be among the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the country, and as they are 
always accompanied with fall descriptions of the gar- 
ment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of pat- 
tern, so enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, 
her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, 
in this feature, our magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family. We give these patterns 
by special arrangement, 


LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS. 


In this neat and handsomely-printed book, pub- 
lished at the office of the Home MaGazing, you 
have, in the compass of seventy-two carefully-written 
pages, not only the biographies of the eighteen 
American citizens who occupied the Executive chair 
during the first century of our national existence, but 
a connected civil and political history of the country 
during the one hundred years of its marvellous pro- 
gress. Added thereunto is the full text of The Con- 
stitution of the United States, with all the amendments, 
giving the book a still higher value to every citizen. 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
gotten up in the very best style. 

All this for only twenty-five cents. Sent by mail, 

| postage paid. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING 
IN EUROPE 


Coneerns us leas, individually, than the intestine commo- 
tions to which each one of us is liable at this season of the 
year, Fortunately, all disturbances of the stomach, the 
bowels, and the liver, engendered by hot weather, sudden 
changes of temperatnre, or unwholesome atmospheric con- 
ditions, are speedily relieved by a dose or two of 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, which is 
nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest 
of all cathartics, a healthful invigorant and stomachic, and 
invaluable as a means of preventing fever and congestion. 


The Genuine Article may be had of all Druggists. 
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By ELLA F. MOSBY. J. A. Monn, Fulton, N. J. 

. Cloth, $1.00. Postage prepaid, Sold by subscription , 
} Orders s« to J. SPENCER SMITH, PILES ! 
. | Lock Box 605, 

i] 4.5.6.7 Cincinnati, Ohio Dr. Brown's Herbal Ointment Suppositories are guar 
| ~~" , * | anteed to cure any case of Piles that can be found in the 

4 i] United States. A sample box these Suppositories will 
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1] cents, to prepay posta ng. Regular price $i. 
, | BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING Address Dr, O. PHE oh PS BROW N,21 Grand St., 
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1} 
LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 

1 | Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- TIVE E CHEAPEST AND BEST PAPER FOR CHILDREN 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 sple —— ever published. Only 30 cents a year and your choice 
varieties, your choice, all labe led for Oly 12 for S2 ol eight premium pictures, Clu! Agents receive & hand- 

1} 19 for $3; 26 { $4; 35 for $5. F or 10 cents eac 4 some present for getting up clubs. Specimen copies 
| additions e Magnificent Premium Rose free, Address, = ON ME 

ri | toevery dollar s worth ordered. Send for our NEW LITT 'LE ONES AT HOME, 
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1} iH - Patches, Chis compound of the vege- 
| F reckles and Tan, table alteratives, Sarsaparilla, 
| The only reliab.e cure ts Dock Stillingia, and Man- 
1] PERRY'S MOTH AND irake with the lodidesa of 
i} FRECKLE LOTION. Potash and Iton, makes a 
i 2.—For Pimples on the most effectual cure of a series 
1] Fa: e, Blackheads or Fiesh- of complaints which are = 
| worms, use PERKY’S prevalent and afflicting. [t 
I] COMEDONE & PiMPLE purifies the blood, purges out 
e 1 A REMEDY, an infallible ski: the lurking humors in the 
‘4 } yymedicine; or consult Dr. B, ¢ system, that undermine 
x I} PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond health and settle into trouble- 
|| Street, New York. Both these some disorders, Eruptions 
i i| medicines are sold by Druggists of the skin are the appear- 
1} 4—5. ‘ ance on the surface of humors that should be expelled 
: | _ — — from the blood. Interna! derangements are the deter- 
58 Reade Street, New York mination of these same humors to some internal organ, 
Ar || aweek in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit | or organs, whose action they derange, and whose sub- 
ij $66 free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine stance they disease and destroy. AY#R’s SARSAPARILLA 
zy. expels these humors from the blood. When they are 
. > gone, the disorders they prodnece disappear, such as 
aucu, Grow Fat anp pe Harry Uleerations of the Liver. Stomach, Kidneys, —y —- 
and Eruptive Disenses of the Skin, St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
THE JOLLY JOKER’ S GAME-BAG Bryspelas. Pimples, Pustules. Blotches, Boils, Tumors, Tetter | 
}} , rammed with roo Side-splitting cuts, and Salt Rheum, Scald Heid, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, 
; Bursting with Laughable Stories Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and Head, || | 
1] Rollicking Fun, Brightest Wit a d Female Weakness, Sterility, Leuchorrheea arising from in- || | 
; Quaintes! Humor and better than all is ternal ulceration and uterine diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, | 
i} led for only ten cts. Send at once to Emaciation and Generai Debility. With their departure | 
: {| REED & CO., rg9-8th St. NewYork. health returns. j 
; ft . REP > Ly } 
“ae {| $12 * a day a "TRUE Agents ‘wanted. a Outfit and PREPARED B\ | 
f terms free tUR & , Augusta, Maine. 
| | , Dr, J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
"i ; 50 Vv ISITING CARDS, neatly printed with your name, | Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
i and a pretty caep Curomo, for 26 cents, Address, | 
{| E, L. McCONAUGHY, Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, || 


Somerville, New Jersey. 5—46, 
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more liberal, artistic and lite: ents are being made for the coming year, in 


Larger and 
rs have been en ed and the best talent 


order still further to Increase value and Interest. ew 


secu red. 


The opening serial of the year will be by Miss Marian C.S. Reeves, the author of “ Wearithorne.” 

Itisastory of unusual and absorbing interest. Other serials will be given and in due time announced. 

. The various Departments of our Magazine wil! be fully sustained as heretofgre. There will be the 
ne Depar ents 0! 


ty HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and General LITERATURE, | HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 











* THE STORY TELLER, FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
HOME-LIFE AND CHARACTER, HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
THE HOME CIRCLE, REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 








‘ 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, | EVENINGS with the POETS, 
, RELIGIOUS READING, | Etc., Etc., Ete. 

All of which will be replete with the choicest, most entertaining and most instructive reading. 


BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS ire'civen as usual every monty 

a@-In ae to fire our srt red increased facilities, for making up clubs, we have, in view of 
the genera. ression in our ciub ra and at the same time offered one of the 
most valuable premiums ever given for a of su ers at club rates. 


REDUCED CLUB RATES FOR 1877. 


10 Copies, and one to club-getter,. . - $18.50 
.* es é fi : -50 








Copy, one vm, ok. 
‘opies, . OBR, © Ie aes r : : o ms Sie 31-38 
: ” ee oe ee ee 


“and one to club-getter, ae : a : 
POSTAGE FRBE. SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CEN TS. 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


P For a club of 3 or 6 subscribers the premiufn to clu ters will be a choice of either 
: of the following fine steel engrav ings : :—** Queen Elizabeth Sete to “~ Anny = 
‘—**The Christian Graces,’’—*‘ Lion in 


1 ¢ 
2 ¢ 
8 
6 





of Mary Queen +*-—** Peace be unto this House, '*'—** Bed-Time, 
Love, **—** The Wrenn of Immortelles,*’ or ‘* The Angel of Peace.’ 
SECOND PREMIUM. {°- For a clab of 10 or 15 subscribers the premium will be a copy of our Great Nat- 
al Pictare of allthe ts of the Un States, in one large 
and elegant steel engraving. Send 10 Cente for cost of Mailing Premium. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM 
EVER OFFERED FOR A CLUB OF SUBSCRIBERS 


AT THE LOWEST CLUB RATES. 
we will send to the person from whom we receive the club, a copy of our 


For a club of 20 or 25 subscribers, as 
GREAT N ArROw AL Pacey ee or PRESIDENTS. monsoons! framed in heay eee and Gilt Moulding, 
; f 7 of sub- 


i D an} 
Sz In remitting for a club of 20 or 25 subscribers, the club-getter will retain one dollar towards paying freight charges 

bt premium picture. In some cases the will be less than one dollar, and In some cases morc, according to the distance 
On the Pacific coast and for distant states and territories, the freight charges will considerably oxeced 

cture by 


from Philadelphia. 
one dollar. Inv ~ pd therefore wees the ne gutters? of a club of 20 or 25 subscribers would prefer receiving the p’ 
mail, and ha it framed at deducted from the remit ittance. 


REMITT. ‘ANCES. Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York o or Bost If you t get 
a Post-office order or draft, then have your letter registered 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. | 
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For Sale by News Dealers. 
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N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING ACENTS, 


HAVE REMOVED 


—TO THE— 


Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia. 


Commencing business early in 1869, we first located at 530 Arch street, as the representatives 
of the Phi hia Religious Weeklies, which up to that time were comparatively unknown 
to adv Our anticipations did not then extend beyond a comfortable business on the 
eleven papers comprising our first list; but in the fall of the same year, so cena 
been our success, that we determined to extend the sphere of our operations to include the 
papers published in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and in order to secure a more central location 
removed to 719 Sansom street. Here our business continued to develop very satisfactorily. In 
January, 1872, we leased the premises No. 733 Sansom street, thereby securing very commodious 
rooms, the number and size of which were gradually extended as growth of business demanded 
enlarged until we ae occupied more than half of the entire building, and 
had our employees scattered over three different floors, Learning the intention of the publishers 
of The Times to erect their present building, we at once commenced with them the negotiations 
which resulted in such changes of their plans and specifications as were needed to make for us 
the most commodious accommodations, We are now located dt the intersection of the two lead- 
ing business thoroughfares of Philadelphia, in one of the most prominent and attractive fy 
in the oT. nang © Sentage of fifty feet on Chestnut street, and eighty-four on South Eight 
street. The entire second floor and a part of the third have been specially constructed tosuit our 
wants, and with their elaborate — make the most elegant and convenient offices that have 
eyer been arranged for the advertising business. We are thus enabled to bring the different 
departments of Our business into immediate connection, and thereby concentrate our working 
force, so that We now possess all the accommodations which experience has shown to 
requisite or desirable. Our employees number twenty; and we frequently find this force 
scarcely adequate to accomplish the work. 

This brief sketch will suffice to show that from a very small beginning our agency has 
rapidly grown to be one of the largest of its kind in the COUNTRY. 

Our entire business is thoroughly systematized, and our facilities for its transaction are 
unsurpassed. We keep the leading papers of the country constantly on file; and our special 
contracts with them are so numerous and favorable thatwe can offer the very lowest prices for 
advertising, and to msible parties the most advantageous terms of settlement ° have no 
canvassers’ commissions to pay, but employ our men entirely on salary, giving at once to the adver- 
tiser all the discount that can be afforded. We are at all times pleased to furnish promptly and 
without charge, estimates showing the cost of advertising in any paper or list of papers, and 

arantee the strict fulfillment of all orders entrusted to our care. Jf costs nothing to get owr 
Agures; and it will pay every advertiser to do so before contracting for any newspaper advertising. 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 


For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 royal octavo pages, is sent postpaid, upon 
application, to all who contemplate advertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading 
daily, weekly, and meme ome | newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable 
information regarding circulation and advertising rates, so arranged and classified as to enable 
an advertiser to select without difficulty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It 
tells how, when, and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the 
largest amount of advertising for the least amount of money. .Semd for it. We also publish 


THE ADVERTISER'S GUIDE, 
A Quarterly Magazise devoted to the Interests of Advertisers and Newspaper 
blishers. Fifty Cents per Year, postpaid. 

Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages t© be gained by it. We therefore make 
the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
DOLLARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, postpaid, without further charge 


OUR PRINTING OFFICE. 

We have our own nap, Bee well filled with type iliarly adapted to the proper 
display of advertisements, and keep three men employed exclusively on the work arising from 
our advertixing business. We are thus enabled to furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a 
proof showing just hew the copy desired will look in type. Our compositors having for years 
made this branch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the small 
est compass consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure to an advertiser the 
largest amount of publicity in the least possible space, and conséequent!y for the smallest expen- 
diture of money. . All these advantages we offer free of charge, to those who avail themselves 
of our unsurpassed facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with all who contemplate the 
expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 

Our offices are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion allow us to ask that you 


GET.OUR ESTIMATE ,d¥Eaherte Suis. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 














